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Sermons for the Month of July 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


HUMILITY AND CONTRITION IN WORSHIPING THE 
SACRED HEART 


“Who healeth the broken of heart, and bindeth up their bruises.”—Ps. cxlvi, 3. 


In the Old Law God required, at different seasons, different sac- 
rifices. At the Pasch the offering was a spotless lamb; at the feast 
of Pentecost two firstling loaves ; at the feast of Tabernacles the first- 
lings of other fruits. On the feast of Atonement the high priest sac- 
rificed a calf and a ram, and the elders of the people two goats. At 
the birth of a child, and at the purification in the Temple, parents 
were required to make an offering of doves. But in order to make 
all these sacrifices of the Old Testament pleasing and acceptable 
to God, it was required that they be offered with an humble 
and contrite heart. Therefore David cries out after his sin (Ps. 1, 
18) : “For if thou hadst desired sacrifice, 1 would, indeed, have given 
it; but I know from experience that with burnt offerings alone thou 
wilt not be delighted.” David knew the means of obtaining pardon 
for sins committed. “A contrite and humble heart, O God, thou wilt 
not despise.” ‘Who healeth the broken of heart, and bindeth up 
their bruises” (Ps. cxlvi, 3). And as the good Samaritan poured 
oil and wine on the wounds of the man at the wayside, so Jesus let 
His Heart be opened on the Cross, so that its Blood might flow to 
purify and heal the wounded hearts of all contrite sinners. 

St. Jerome remarks: “No offering is more agreeable to God than 
contrition of heart intimately united to the love of God. For this 
reason the penitential psalms begin with words of contrition and 
finish with words of hope and joy.” 
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It may seem strange to us to see that, whereas Cain received his 
punishment from God immediately after his crime, King David 
remained without punishment after the slaying of Urias. St. 
Ambrose explains this and says: “Cain remained hardened in his 
sin, whilst David soon after his sin cried out (Ps. xxxi, 5): “I will 
confess against myself my injustice to the Lord; and thou hast 
forgiven the wickedness of my sin.” 

We see also that God pardoned the Israelites for their murmuring 
when they came to Moses and confessed (Num. xxi, 7) : “We have 
sinned because we have spoken against the Lord and thee: pray that 
He may take away these serpents from us.” 

It was contrition, in every instance, that restored God’s grace to 
Peter in the courtyard, to Magdalene at the banquet, to Zacheus in 
the tree, to the Publican in the Temple, and to the thief upon the 
cross. . 

“O, blessed contrition,” exclaims St. Lawrence Justinian, “the 
refuge of the humble, the consolation of the sorrowful, the door of 
pardon, the fear of the infernal spirits, the mother of virtues, the 
guardian of grace, the incentive to prayer, the source of tears, the 
forerunner of mercy, the most essential requisite for progress in the 
spiritual life.” 

Dear brethren, contrition. over past sins is made easy for us if 
we only turn our gaze towards the most amiable and merciful heart 
of Jesus upon the Cross. It is related in tradition that Adam and 
Eve realized the horror and depravity of their sin more thoroughly 
at the death of their tenderly beloved son Abel, than they did 
even when God drove them out of Paradise. At the corpse of their 
beloved child they became sincerely sorry for their sin and obtained 
pardon from God. And, dear brethren, how is it possible for us to 
remain unmoved at the pitiful sight of the innocent Abel of the new 
Law, fastened on the Cross, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
dying for our sins! Behold Him, terribly wounded, crowned with 
thorns, lifted up on the Cross, and all this because of our sins! His 
unspeakable suffering shows us the enormity and hideousness of sin. 
Let us flee then to the shelter of the Most Sacred and compassionate 
Heart of Jesus, and let us exclaim with sincere sorrow: “O, most 
amiable Heart of Jesus, I repent of having offended Thee.” We 
may be sure that the loving Heart of Jesus will graciously receive 
and forgive those who come to it with sincere contrition. Amen. 
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FIVE-MINUTE SERMONS 


A Complete Course of Instructions on Christian 
Doctrine 


Adapted from the Italian original of CarpinaL Cosimo Corsi. 


XXXVII. KEEPING HOLY THE SABBATH 


All days belong to the Lord and must, in a general way, be 
dedicated to the honor and glory of God. Yet, as our life is beset 
with cares for the maintenance of the body, it would on that account 
be impossible to direct our thoughts to God at all times; therefore 
the Lord has set aside certain special days to be observed by special 
religious acts. And, although we are obliged to worship God every 
day of our lives, this obligation binds in a special manner on Sun- 
days and holidays of obligation. 

This commandment of the sanctification of Sundays and holi- 
days is a natural law as well as a Divine law. That we should 
devote some time to God to acknowledge Him by special worship 
as our supreme Lord, our reason tells us. Hence, we see that all 
nations, even those uncivilized and ignorant, and however they may 
differ in belief, are all in accord in the matter of devoting appointed 
days to the special service of the Supreme Being. 

The appointment of such special days has been made by God 
and also by the Church. In the Old Law the Sabbath was the day 
of the Lord. In the New Law, the apostles, by virtue of the authority 
given them by God, caused the Sunday to take its place in com- 
memoration of the two great mysteries accomplished on this day— 
the resurrection of Christ and the descent of the Holy Ghost. 
Furthermore, under the Old Law there were, at the special behest 
of God, other days dedicated to His service, and so there are also 
for us, besides the Sundays, other feast days appointed to celebrate 
the remembrance of certain mysteries of our holy religion, and also 
to honor the Blessed Virgin and other saints. Let us consider to-day 
in what manner we ought to observe the Sundays and holidays, 
and at the same time it will be my duty to refer to the unholy use 
to which these days are put by many Christians. 

To keep holy the Sundays we must, first of all, refrain from all 
works which interfere with Divine service. 

Consequently, it behooves us to devote ourselves to those exercises 
of piety in which, to a great extent, the service of God consists, and 
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that is the chief aim and purpose of the Commandment. It suffices 
not, for the hallowing of the Sunday, to refrain from every servile 
work if we would spend our leisure in idleness and sloth. It is not 
for the sake of idleness that abstinence from work is required of us 
on Sundays. For by this God is not glorified. The rest from work 
which He ordains has for its chief object His glory and the further- 
ing of our soul’s welfare. Hence, we must devote some time to the 
practise of works which correspond to this twofold purpose. What 
are these works? 

The first and foremost of them, one to which every Catholic is 
strictly obliged by the commandment of the Church, consists in 
devout attendance at holy Mass. It is even a grievous sin to 
miss a considerable part of holy Mass. I said a devout attend- 
ance, for those who have their thoughts elsewhere, who even disturb 
the devotion of others by frivolous behavior and irreverent demeanor, 
do not comply with this commandment. 

Again, the hearing of holy Mass with befitting attention and 
devotion is not all that we should do in keeping holy the Sunday. 
A considerable part of this divinely appointed day should be spent 
in works of piety. For this day belongs to God, because He has 
reserved the same to Himself. These other works of piety to which 
we ought to devote a considerable part of each Sunday, are 
entrusted to our sense of duty, and they are left to our own choice, 
so that each one may determine that which will be of greatest 
spiritual advantage to him and contribute most to the glory of God. 
I will name a few holy works for you, such as are most warmly 
recommended by the Church. 

Prayer, and especially the acts of faith, hope and charity, are an 
admirable means for the sanctification of Sundays and holidays. 
This was the favorite exercise of the early Christians. Prayer is 
the most appropriate means of praising and glorifying God, and, at 
the same time, the most effective for obtaining Divine assistance, 
to preserve ourselves in the state of grace and of Divine friendship. 

However inspiring and efficacious oral common prayer is, let us 
never neglect interior prayer, which can be practised even when 
performing the necessary duties of our daily life. Engage your 
thoughts with the consideration of the eternal truths, the last things, 
and the Divine mysteries. Ponder especially over the certainty of 
your death, the hour of which is uncertain. Reflect seriously 
whether the life you are now leading is such as to lead you to a 
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life eternal in heaven, and should you find yourself upon evil ways, 
hesitate not to retrace your steps. Contemplate the Divine mysteries, 
the Infinite goodness of the divine Father, who, at sight of the 
misery to which sin has brought us, sent His only begotten Son 
upon this earth. Dwell in your thought upon the Infinite love of 
our divine Saviour, who for us poor sinners, and for our eternal 
salvation, became Incarnate, who willed to be born in extreme 
poverty and abasement in order to teach us to despise worldly 
possessions, and who for love of us subjected Himself to the most 
agonizing and bitter passion, and to the most ignominious death. 

The blessings which you have received from God open a wide 
field for contemplation in your leisure time on Sundays, in uplifting 
your heart in loving gratitude to God. What an abundance of 
graces and gifts have we received from Divine mercy, without any 
merit of our own. If not able to give thought to this at other times, 
manifest at least on Sundays your sincere and heartfelt acknowledg- 
ment to the Lord by humble thanksgiving and praise. 

Fail not to assist at the sermon. Be present at benediction. The 
hearing of the divine Word is necessary for Christians who would 
attain salvation, and neglect of the same is a source of lukewarm- 
ness—it is the cause why so many Catholics lead indifferent lives. 

On Sundays we should, in an especial way, examine our con- 
sciences, and call to mind how we may have offended God, in order to 
atone for our trespasses before God, and to beg Him for forgiveness. 
Sunday, again,’is the day to approach the Lord’s Table to receive 
the Bread of angels, the Food of eternal life. 

Works of mercy and of charity toward our fellow beings are a 
holy occupation for Sundays. Our love of our neighbor is the 
touchstone of our love of God; it ought not to remain shut up in 
our hearts but be made known through works of charity. Strive 
to care for your neighbor to the best of your ability, for his body as 
well as what concerns his soul. Visit the sick and assist them in 
a genuine Christian manner, console them in their affliction, 
strengthen them in their weakness, try and bring back to the path of 
righteousness those who have erred, using due prudence, and do all 
this in a spirit of true charity, so that the Lord may be honored and 
glorified evermore. 

If you employ your Sundays in holy exercises such as these, 
then you may say in all truth that you are faithful to the third 
Commandment of God, which enjoins upon us that duty, and you 
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will receive superabundant blessing, as the Lord Himself has 
promised (Deut. xxviii, 3, etc.). But wo to him who desecrates the 
Sabbath. He calls down upon himself the wrath and chastisement 
of God, because in irreverence and ungratefulness he ignores and 
scorns the Lord of earth and heaven, the Creator of all things, the 
Dispenser of all graces and benefits for body and soul alike. Amen. 





XXXVIII. THE DESECRATION OF THE SABBATH 


The prohibition of servile work on Sunday is due to the com- 
mand that this day be devoted to the practise of piety and the 
worship of God. Since God has reserved this day to Himself in a 
special manner, we must employ it in a greater degree than other 
days in acts of praising and glorifying Him, and we should make 
use of this, the Lord’s day, with greater zeal for the sanctification of 
our souls. But what a contradiction do we often perceive between 
the Commandment of God and the conduct of so many Christians! 
With many people there is actually no time in which God is more 
dishonored than just on Sundays; no other days are so profaned 
as the day of the Lord. This sacred day seems to be reserved by 
many for sin and dissipation. For them the Lord’s day has become 
the devil’s day. Let us direct our attention to-day to this unhallowed 
state of affairs in order to understand its depravity and to keep 
ourselves free from it. 

The three capital sins which, more than any others, devastate 
Christianity, are pride, impurity, and the love of gain. And there 
is no time in which these three sins are committed with more 
audacity than on Sundays. Vanity, extravagance, haughtiness, 
make their great display on this day, even in our churches. It is 
far from my intention to censure the desire of men and women to 
dress in their best on this day of rest and worship. But if this 
desire turns into vanity, conceit and scorn of others, if God and 
prayer are forgotten over the thought of clothes and looks, grave sin 
is committed ; and if the time in church is spent in such vainglory, 
your churchgoing, instead of being pleasing to God, becomes 
offensive to Him. 

I pass over to the second of the sins which dominate the world, 
and that sin is impurity. With brazen shamelessness this vice makes 
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its appearance,even on Sundays. This day which should be especially 
a time for the display and exercise of virtue, is for many a day of 
license and vice. Harmful associations between young people of 
the opposite sex, frivolous love affairs, take up the time that should 
be given to acts of piety and virtue. And wo to the parents, who, 
persuaded by satan, close their eyes to the license of their children, 
to associations and opportunities that will poison their mind and 
soul as surely as the deadly snake-bite poisons the body. 

Others, again, pass their Sundays in gambling, in scandalous con- 
versation, in slander, in carousing and drunkenness. On that one 
day some men squander almost their entire wages, to the deprivation 
of their children, and to the grief of their wives. Is that keeping 
holy the Sabbath day? Is it not rather reviling it? One might 
almost suppose that dissipation of every description were especially 
ordained on this sacred day! 

The third of the vices which especially desecrates the Sabbath is 
the morbid love of gain. This greed is so deeply implanted in the 
hearts of certain persons that they take no heed of the law of God. 
Instead of concerning themselves with the service of God and the 
sanctification of their souls, they attend unnecessarily to their busi- 
ness interests; their thoughts and actions are engaged in worldly 
affairs, rather than in the affairs of their salvation. 

In this manner, also, do they sin who make their children, servants, 
or employees work without necessity on Sundays, who even deprive 
them of the opportunity to hear Mass. 

Dear brethren, remember that this is the day devoted to God. 
Beware of vain display, of license, of dissipation ; occupy yourselves 
with God’s service, with works of Christian piety, with the sanctifi- 
cation of your soul. Let your work rest, and confide in the Lord. 
He will pour out His blessings upon your other days. He knows 
how to compensate you in a thousand different ways for any slight 
loss which you may suffer for His sake on Sundays; and, what is far 
more important, He will enrich you with imperishable treasures, 
treasures that will not decay or rust, treasures that you will take 
with you, when, on departing this life, you will leave everything else 
behind. Amen. 
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XXXIX. BLASPHEMY AND CURSING 


Of all sins committed in this world we can think of none more 
enormous and more dreadful than blasphemy and cursing. The 
reason for the extreme gravity of blasphemy consists in the fact that 
the blasphemer assaults God Himself, indeed, would destroy Him if 
it were possible. It is true that God is dishonored by everyone who 
trespasses against a Divine law; but while other sins are violating 
the ordinances of God, the blasphemer violates God directly in His 
Person. 

Who, indeed, is the man who presumes to revile the supreme, 
infinite Majesty of God? A creature who, compared to God, is a 
mere nothing, a little dust and no more, frail and perishable as the 
reed of the fields. And this miserable creature has the presumption 
to blaspheme and to deride God Almighty, the compass of all 
immensity and of all virtue, before Whom even the Seraphim of 
heaven tremble with awe. Can there be anything more dreadful and 
impious? This man who has the audacity to blaspheme God, is a 
creature of God, and by God gifted with innumerable blessings of 
body and soul. He has been redeemed by the Son of God at the 
price of His sacred Blood. And this man, this Christian, has the 
temerity to blaspheme His Lord and God who has been so loving 
and gracious towards him. What shame, what ingratitude, what 
infidelity ! 

Since blasphemy is so dreadful and hideous a sin, the person who 
commits it must be animated with most malicious sentiments. The 
blasphemer joins hands with the devils and the damned in hell. The 
Book of the Apocalypse describes hell as a pool of fire, where the 
torments of the damned are so violent and so excruciating that they 
are beside themselves with despair and rage, and where they pass 
their time uttering frightful blasphemies against God and Divine 
justice. Blasphemy is the occupation of the devil and of the damned 
in hell. Blasphemy is, therefore, a sin of the devil, and blasphemers 
bear upon their tongues the language of hell, and the badge of their 
own eternal damnation. They accustom themselves in advance to 
that vile language which they will carry on throughout eternity, in 
union with the damned and the devil! 

The horrible malice of blasphemy of man surpasses even the 
malice of the devil’s blasphemies and of the damned in hell. They 
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blaspheme God in their torments, in the terrible chastisements of 
God’s avenging justice. Men, however, blaspheme the infinite 
Majesty of God at the very time when they are enjoying His 
numberless blessings. 

And for this awful sin, which renders those who commit it like 
unto the devil, blasphemers will even offer excuses. They claim that 
they have not the intention of offering God so great an insult, that 
they only use their execrable language in order to make their talk 
emphatic and impressive upon those to whom the words are 
addressed; that they blaspheme from habit, without reflection, and 
under provocation. What foolishness! Can excuses such as these 
justify the sin of reviling God? 

Again, some say they have become accustomed to blaspheming and 
cursing, and that they do it without giving it a thought. This 
frightful habit must positively be put aside, at all costs; otherwise 
there is no hope of eternal salvation. It would certainly be a useless 
excuse for a burglar, or a murderer, to tell his judge that he should 
not be punished because stealing and murdering was a habit with 
him. The judge would rightly answer: “If that is so, you are even 
more deserving of punishment.” And has the blasphemer the pre- 
sumption to expect that he will escape the punishment of hell 
because he has the habit of blaspheming and cursing? . 

Others say it is anger that drives them to blasphemy, their blood 
rises—they feel driven to it. If you lose at play, if a fractious child 
does something wrong, if a beast of burden does not go fast enough, 
if you have suffered an affront or an injustice, are these things 
reasons for reviling God? No, this excuse will not avail you before 
the awful tribunal of God. Violent anger and passion are of them- 
selves grave sins, and you must see how foolish it is to try and 
excuse one sin by another. 

God has demonstrated the abomination of this sin in various 
ways. In the Old Testament He ordained that blasphemers be 
punished by stoning to death. If the Lord does not in our days 
visit such public penalties upon offenders, there are other secret 
punishments which will be visited all the more heavily upon blas- 
phemers. 

Beware, therefore, of the abominable vice of blaspheming and 
cursing, and in order to be free of it, destroy the roots of this vice. 
One of these roots is anger. Passion must be held in check and 
suppressed. Another root is intemperance in drink, which truly 
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makes of man a beast. Another source of blasphemy is impatience 
in the trials of life, and in the unpleasantnesses we encounter. Prac- 
tise resignation to the decrees of Divine Providence, which always 
promote our real welfare. God is patient, indulgent and forbearing, 
but there will come a time of reckoning, when He will reveal Him- 
self as the avenger of all evil. Wo to those who, by their own 
language, betray themselves as the accomplices of satan in reviling 
God. Amen. 





XL. DUTIES OF PARENTS TOWARDS THEIR 
CHILDREN 


It is needless to dwell on the plain fact that parents are in duty 
bound to support, educate, and care for their children according to 
their state of life and means. This applies to their bodily needs. 
But a child has alsoa soul. If, therefore, parents are obliged to care 
for children as regards their corporal wellbeing, they are all the 
more obliged to care for their soul, which is incomparably more 
precious than the body. If a parent refuse to support his child, if 
he is not concerned in the little one’s needs, allowing him to starve 
and perish, he is regarded as a monster. What are we to think, 
then, of those who neglect to care for their children’s soul, who let 
them perish, who are even accessory to their destruction? But are 
there such Christian parents? Alas, there are, and many of them. 

Parents are obliged by God to instruct their children in their 
religion, or to have them instructed, to teach them to know Jesus 
Christ, to correct their faults, to suppress evil inclinations, to lead 
them in the path of virtue, and, to give them good example. Are 
these obligations fulfilled by all parents? 

I ask you, parents, do you give your children the food which they 
need for their souls? Do yow instruct them in the truths of our 
faith? And that does not merely mean a senseless drill in the words 
of the Catechism, and reciting with them a few prayers which they 
possibly do not understand, and which you do not take the pains 
to make intelligible to them. I will be silent as to those parents 
who neglect even this trifle. Do you teach them to know God, do 
you tell them what He has done for us and still does, our duties 
towards Him, the purpose for which we were placed in this world, 
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the eternity which awaits us, the reward promised to the good, and 
the chastisement which will come to the ungodly? Do you teach 
them to know Jesus Christ, and what He has done for us, and what 
we must do in order to correspond to His love? Do you teach them 
the fear of God, confidence in God, resignation in His divine Will, 
patience, avoidance of sin, charity towards our neighbor? Do you 
teach them reverence for and obedience to the Church, the sure 
guide to our eternal salvation? You, fathers and mothers, will one 
day be called upon to render strict account to God for the souls of 
your children, and wo to you if for lack of this Christian instruction 
they have miserably perished ! 

Another duty of parents consists in admonishing their children, 
and in chastising them for faults when necessary. Many parents are 
just as wanting in this duty as in the other. Many, from a false 


love, pass over everything their children do; they give way to their 


caprices, with the excuse that the children are still young and will 
become more sensible and better as they grow older. Reason, no 
doubt, comes with age. But the sinful habits and evil inclinations 
which are not suppressed in childhood, wax stronger with years; 
they strike deeper root and become even stronger than reason. As 
long as the tree is small and pliable it may be bent at will; but after 
it grows up you cannot make it take another direction than the 
one it has taken. 

Others punish and chastise their children from anger and passien ; 
curses and even blasphemies form their reprimands. They do not 
chastise but maltreat; they do not conduct themselves as parents 
but as furies and maniacs. They claim that they cannot chastise 
unless angry. As if it were necessary for the fulfilling of the obliga- 
tion to correct children to make light of every other obligation 
toward God. What is the consequence? The consequence is simply 
that your children no longer fear you. but the whip and your fero- 
cious language. They are not concerned about displeasing you, but 
only afraid of a beating, and there will come a time when they will 
outgrow the whip. What then? 

Parents who reprimand their children and punish them purely 
from sentiments of true affection and religious duty, will begin with 
a gentle reproof. Then, if children are still intractable and stubborn, 
they speak sternly, yet without anger. They are determined, but 
not harsh; severe, but not revengeful; they grasp the rod not in 
Savage rage. “My child,” they will say, “I am chastising you 
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because you have deserved it. Since you have done wrong, it is 
just that you bear the punishment. Because I love you I have need 
of the rod, so that by amending your shortcomings you may become 
better behaved and will shun this fault hereafter.” 

Happy the children whose parents talk thus to them! Pity the 
children who are reprimanded in anger and wrath with curses and 
blasphemies. Whilst seeking to cure them of one fault, their parents 
teach them others, and worse ones, by their bad examples. The bad 
example of parents causes more injury to children than can ever be 
made good by reprimands and chastisements. If you, fathers, are 
impatient, revengful, untruthful, intemperate, little good it will do 
to reprimand and punish your children for their faults. Your 
example will do more harm than your corrections will do good. And 
you, mothers, all your exhortations and scoldings will be wasted if 
you are deficient in your duties, if your behavior is not in accordance 
with the love of God and with charity towards others. 

If then you, fathers and mothers, come complaining that your 
children are self-willed, disobedient, untruthful, that they are over- 
bearing, cruel or lazy, ask yourselves if they are not walking in the 
way that you have shown them, if they are not doing what they 
have seen you do. They ignore your good advice and are following 
your bad example. They behold your ways of acting, they imitate 
you and become like unto you. And if they have faults which you 
have not and never had, you have been negligent in instructing and 
reprimanding them. 

Think well on this, parents! The salvation of your children and 
your own go hand in hand. If you assure theirs, then you will place 
your own in security. If, on the contrary, you are the cause of their 
ruin, then at God’s tribunal they will be your accusers. 

But God does not wait for the next life in order to reward or 
punish you in your children. Even in the present life He will let 
you reap the fruits which correspond to the good or bad training 
which you have given your children. If a good training is given, 
then you will reap the sweet fruits of consolation and of joy, temporal 
happiness and earthly blessing, which God will bestow upon you, 
especially by the faithful gratitude which you yourselves will experi- 
ence in your children. The fear of God with which you have 
inspired them will reflect upon yourselves, and they will never be 
lacking toward you in veneration, help, assistance, or in filial grati- 
tude. But if their upbringing has been bad, you will quickly reap the 
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bitter fruits of sorrow and anguish from their reckless and bad 
conduct, the necessary consequences of which are dishonor, disgrace, 
squandering of income, impoverishing of the family, and often 
contempt, neglect and bad treatment of your own person. Parents, 
the choice is open to you! Choose, for your own and your children’s 
welfare. Amen. 





XLI. ON IMPURITY. 


St. Paul warns us that the vice of impurity, on account of its 
particular infectiousness, ought not even be mentioned amongst 
Christians. Nevertheless, the prevalence of this vice makes it 
incumbent upon the preacher to speak about it. It is a vice which 
has its seat in our degenerate body, corrupted by original sin, and 
hence it is found amongst all ages, sexes and walks of life. Its 
devastations are so great that in the opinions of theologians it thrusts 
more souls into hell than all the other vices combined. 

What is impurity? It is the sinful attachment to sensual pleasures, 
contrary to Christian chastity, the abandonment of mind and body 
to animal passion and lust. 

In spite of the enormity of this vice, those addicted to it seek to 
excuse their evil hankering by claiming that it is a natural instinct, 
and as such not of serious moment. Impurity no grave sin? Think 
of the terrible flood by which the Lord caused the destruction of the 
world “as all flesh had corrupted its way upon the earth”; remember 
the awful fate of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha! The Lord 
knows the weakness and frailty of human nature, but He did not 
desist from exterminating the impure in this frightful manner. 

Man should possess his body in sanctification and honor. We 
should be properly impressed with the importance of this obligation 
and be made conscious of the extraordinary gravity of the sin of 
impurity. We have the happiness of being Christians, In the sacred 
waters of baptism we became members of Christ’s Church. In the 
holy Eucharist we have received the Body and Blood of Jesus. He 
has united Himself so intimately with us that our body belongs to 
Him more than it does to us. In holy Baptism and Confirmation the 
Holy Ghost descended into our hearts, and we are His living temples. 
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How, indeed, can the reviling of a body thus sanctified be regarded 
as a lesser sin! 

The sin of impurity is, on the contrary, of extraordinary gravity, 
to such an extent, indeed, that even the smallest voluntary act of 
impurity, however trifling it may seem, is a mortal sin. It is a sin 
which Holy Writ and the Fathers stigmatise with strong expressions 
like: Pestilential sin, filth of sin, degrading passion, abomination, the 
most infamous of sins, etc. Nature itself revolts at this sin. There 
is no sin that seeks, as this does, to conceal itself from a natural 
feeling of shame, to withdraw itself from the gaze of men. 

Blessed are the pure of heart, for they shall see God; but wretched 
are they who give themselves up to impurity, because the spirit of 
impurity is accompanied by many other evil spirits, who entail upon 
the unhappy slaves of impurity confusion of spirit and pangs of 
conscience. 

The vice of impurity, generally designated by the name “unclean- 
ness,” subjects mankind to the yoke of sin at all times and under all 
conditions. Other sins are sins either of the mind, as pride and 
ambition; or of the heart, as hatred and envy; or of the palate, as 
gluttony and drunkenness. Impurity, however, takes possession of the 
entire man, corrupts and poisons him inwardly and outwardly—it is 
a universal sin. Inwardly it fills the reason with shameful thoughts 
and intentions, the imagination with filthy pictures and representa- 
tions, the memory with nasty reminiscences, the will with evil 
desires and delight in unclean things. This vice defiles the eyes; it 
pollutes the lips. It defiles the ears, it defiles, indeed, all senses—the 
whole body. The unfortunate person who lets himself be swayed by 
the vice of impurity has but one thought left, one inclination, one 
language, one single endeavor and desire, and that is filth and 
obscenity. 

And is there any crime to which impurity does not drive its 
slaves? This passion, as soon as it takes possession of one, is the 
most active and most violent of all, and controls mankind to such an 
extent that it impels to every crime. The violence of this passion is 
so great that it seeks its satisfaction despite all obstacles; it grasps 
at every means that offers gratification, and thus it has an unlimited 
number of sins in its train. It is the cause of seducing and lead- 
ing astray innocent and God-fearing persons; of the instilling of 
infamous principles ; of the spreading of impious and immoral books ; 
of licentious propositions. It leads to sins of calumny, perjury, 
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hypocrisy—even of sacrilege. It leads to crimes to overcome the 
obstacles that may oppose the satisfying of unbridled desires. As a 
result there follow quarrels, violence—even murder. And even 
where such dire consequences are lacking, this vice generates hate, 
bitter strife, implacable enmities, public scandals—in brief, endless 
discord and harm, and, physically, it is the cause of loss of health 
and an early death. 

For this reason, we cannot marvel that this vice sets up ruin and 
desolation in the soul, tha: it leads quickly to blindness of the spirit, 
to aversion for things Divine, to unbelief, despair and impenitence. 
Yes, to impenitence upon the deathbed, because there is no sin that 
corrupts and hardens the heart more than impurity. With the fire 
of this powerful passion enkindled in the heart, the principles of our 
holy religion no longer form the standard of life, because the animal 
man, as the apostle says, has no relish for Divine things. He is no 
longer solicitous about his soul and eternal happiness. If he still 
goes to the Sacraments, he does so half-heartedly, perhaps only to 
conceal his shameful life and out of regard for public opinion. In 
Confession he, perhaps, conceals this shameful sin and thus commits 
sacrilege unto the end. Finally, on his deathbed, he looks back upon 
a life filled with impurity and debaucheries, upon sacrilegious Con- 
fessions and Communions, and from where shall hope come to him? 
True, the greatest of sinners may hope for the mercy of God, but 
a glance at such a past is more likely to arouse despair than hope. 

Still, we must not draw the conclusion that this deplorable infirmity 
is incurable. No, dear brethren, if one has the sincere desire to be 
cured and will honestly submit to the counsel of his spiritual physi- 
cian, his confessor, a cure is possible. But it is necessary to go at 
it in great seriousness and zeal. For though this evil is not incur- 
able, yet it is of such a dangerous nature that it requires most 
decisive and vigilant treatment and a firm and determined will to 
suppress it. Amen. 
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XXXVI. THE BENEDICTION OF THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“There is no other nation so great that hath its gods so nigh them, as our 
God is nigh unto all our petitions.”—Deut. iv, 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—In Benediction an instance of the sweet and 
strong ways of Divine Wisdom (Wisd. viii, 1). Development of devotion 
under guidance of the Holy Ghost, as an antidote to the growing coldness 
of men. Devotion to the Sacred Heart an instance of this. Experience 
shows that Benediction appeals to non-Catholics and conversions have 
resulted. Advantageous to study the history of Benediction as illustrat- 
ing the “sweet and strong” ways of Providence. Incidentally, this study 
will refute a common objection. 

I, History of the Rite—A twofold element in this Rite—(a) Worship 
and adoration of Jesus Christ truly present. (b) The veneration and 
praise of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Idea of exposition, to add solemnity to @ function, probably originated 
in the thirteenth century with the “Greater Elevation” in Mass, instituted 
as protest against disbelief in Transubstantiation. 

From the beginning, Church has adored the Blessed Sacrament—proofs 
from St. Ambrose and St. Augustine. 

With elevation probably arose the pious desire to look frequently upon 
the Sacred Species. Note how all this, and what followed, up to the insti- 
tution of Benediction, illustrates God’s way of working in His Church; 
and how all error is eliminated by the infallible guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 

A further step in the use of transparent vessels for carrying the Sacred 
Host in processions. Then “Sacrament Houses”: Restrictions upon con- 
tinual exposition found necessary. 

Practice of adding solemnity to functions by exposition, 

To this last we may trace Benediction as we have it now: from the 
thirteenth century custom of singing hymns, etc., to B. V. M. in the even- 
ing. Exposition added to this for greater solemnity; thus we have the 
two elements of Benediction, viz.: Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament 
and the praise and invocation of Mary. 

Natural addition of hymns to the Blessed Sacrament—and, finally, the 
blessing given at the end. Reason why this blessing is given in silence. 

II. Answer to Protestant Objections—Why do Catholics sing hymns 
to Mary in the Presence of Jesus? Reply—(1) Catholics have always 
adored the Blessed Sacrament. (2) And have always venerated 
Mary. Hence—(1) The desire to look upon the Sacred Heart. (2) The 
habit of singing hymns in Mary’s honor. (3) They joined these two 
things together in a way natural to Catholic devotion. Hence, it is from 





*A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first three parts of this series, on the Creed, the Commandments and the 
Means of Grace, respectively, appeared in previous volumes. 
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no false notion of any superiority of Mary over God that they did this. 

Further justification of this practice: (a) Catholic principle that Jesus 
comes first. (b) Should we not honor Mary in heaven?—For we shall 
surely honor there those whom God honors. (c) If this is right in 
heaven, it must be right on earth, especially at a time—Benediction—when 
we have truly heaven upon earth. 

III. Exhortation as to conduct at Benediction. Two thoughts: (a) 
The Majesty of Jesus, true God. (b) His Infinite Love and Compassion. 

Hence, our attitude: (a) Reverence. (b) Grateful Love. 


In the touching and beautiful rite of Benediction, dear brethren 
of Jesus Christ, we have an instance of that wisdom of Divine Prov- 
idence of which the sacred writer said: “She reacheth from end to 
end mightily, and ordereth all things sweetly” (Wis. viii, 1). 

If this was true of the Divine Wisdom as shown forth in the old 
Dispensation, how much more is it true under the Dispensation 
inaugurated by that same Divine Wisdom become incarnate in the 
Person of the Word of God Himself; the Dispensation ruled by the 
Holy Spirit, the Sanctifier and Guide of the Holy Catholic Church. 
In that Church, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, of the Father 
and the Son, we see, throughout the long years of her history how 
the body of sublime, saving, eternal truths taught by Jesus Christ and 
His Apostles have been expressed from time to time in various 
devotional practises and ordinances suggested by the Holy Ghost and 
incorporated by the Church into her devotional system. Under the 
sweet and strong Providence of God the unhappily growing coldness 
of men, foretold by the Master Himself as a characteristic of these 
latter days, has been met by the rise of beautiful devotions in the 
Church, by which God’s love and mercy, the compassionate affection 
of Jesus for the souls of men, have been more and more vividly and 
touchingly impressed upon succeeding generations both within and 
without the Church. Take, for instance, the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of our divine Lord, with all its warmth of love, its passionate 
appeal for a return of love to Him who has loved us with an ever- 
lasting love, its spirit of reparation to Him in view of the coldness 
and neglect that He suffers from so many multitudes of men. [ said, 
just now, that this progressive appeal of the Divine compassion, 
through the agency of devotional developments, is directed to those 
without as well as to those within the Church; and I am justified by 
the fact that the late Holy Father Leo XIII., after a careful weighing 
of the question, did not hesitate to consecrate the whole world, 
Catholic, heretical and heathen alike, to the most sacred and adorable 
Heart of Jesus, in consequence, it is piously believed, of a revelation 
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made by our blessed Lord to a holy nun who died in the odor of 
sanctity on the eve of that solemn act of consecration by the Supreme 
Pontiff. 

Experience has shown that the beautiful rite of Benediction, loved 
by Catholics, indeed, with a peculiar love that only a Catholic can 
have, appeals also very strongly, indeed, to very many non-Catholics 
who may happen to be present at that service of the Church. Many 
conversions are recorded as the result of the life-giving influence of 
the real Presence of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, and of His 
blessing imported in the rite of Benediction. 

It will be advantageous, as illustrating the strong and sweet ways 
of Divine Wisdom, who works in His Church largely through chosen 
human instruments, and bends to His holy purposes the natural 
instincts of His people enlightened by faith, if we study briefly the 
history of this deservedly favorite rite. Incidentally this study will 
refute a very common objection besought by Protestants against the 
usual form of the service of Exposition and Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

We can distinguish a twofold element in this rite of Holy Church. 
There is the worship and adoration of Jesus Christ, God-made Man 
in the reality of His true, real, living Presence in the Sacred Host 
that is exposed to the sight of the faithful, and with which, at the 
conclusion of the service, they are solemnly blessed; there is also, 
we may say almost universally, the element of devotion to the holy 
Mother of God, represented by the singing of the Litany of Loreto 
or hymns in Her honor. The omission of these from the rite is the 
exception, not the rule. It is probable that the idea of exposing the 
Blessed Sacrament to the views of the faithful for devotional pur- 
poses originated with the elevation of the Sacred Host at Mass, 
instituted in the early part of the thirteenth century as a protest 
against a rising heresy which denied the Catholic Dogma of Trans- 
substantiation. This must not be misunderstood. I would not for 
a moment imply that the Blessed Sacrament was then first adored. 
Far from it. The Church has adored the Blessed Sacrament from 
the time of its institution. St. Ambrose says: ‘We adore in the 
mysteries the flesh of Christ, which the Apostles adored.’ No one 
eats that flesh, says St. Augustine, ‘without first adoring it. But 
the outward signs by which the Church has expressed this adoration 
have not always been the same” [Catholic Dictionary, London, 7th 
Ed., Art. “Elevation.”’]. Indeed, an elevation of the Blessed Sacra- 
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ment was in use already before the introduction of that which now 
takes place immediately after the consecration. But the latter was 
more marked and took firm hold of the pious sentiment of the 
faithful, arousing in them the desire to look frequently upon those 
sacred outward forms that veil the substantial reality of our 
Incarnate Saviour there truly present. In this, and in all that fol- 
lowed, leading up to the rite of Benediction as we know it now, we 
have simply an instance of God’s way of working in His Church for 
the salvation of souls by the constant stimulation of devotion and a 
continual recalling to men’s minds the saving truths of the Gospel 
by renewed efforts, as it were, of Divine love and compassion. 
That the Holy Spirit should use human instruments, and the devo- 
tional feelings of men elevated and guided by the light and virtue of 
Divine faith, in no way derogates from His power and position as 
the Director of the Church who leads her “into all truth,” but is, on 
the contrary, an exemplification of the truth expressed by the Wise 
Man in the words I have already quoted when he says of divine 
Wisdom: “She reacheth from end to end mightily, and ordereth all 
things sweetly.” In the divine institution of the infallible Church, 
tuled by God’s own indwelling Spirit, we have the security that no 
false devotional tendency shall ever succeed in establishing in the 
Church any permanent custom that should be contrary to the spirit 
and teaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Following up the 
development of the rite that we are considering, we find that trans- 
parent vessels were in use for carrying the Blessed Sacrament in 
processions, and that later continual exposition of the Sacred Host 
was in use in some churches, permanent erections, known as “Sacra- 
ment Houses,” being set up for this purpose. The practise, also, of 
adding solemnity to any ecclesiastical function by exposing the 
Blessed Sacrament became prevalent. The Church saw fit, in time, 
to place some restriction upon the practise of exposition, so that 
now, except on certain days when it is provided for in the rubrics, 
as, for instance, on the Feast of Corpus Christi, exposition in the 
monstrance may not take place without the permission of the Bishop 
of the Diocese, and is not permitted at all unless a certain number 
of the faithful are present in the church. The practise of adding 
solemnity to a function by exposing the Sacred Host to view is 
important in regard to the subject we are considering, for, accord- 
ing to a recent and high authority in liturgical history, it is to this 
that we may trace the actual form of the rite of Benediction as we 
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have it now. [Fr. Thurston, S.J., in the “Catholic Encyclopedia,” 
from which most of the historical statements in these sermons are 
derived. | 

In that same thirteenth century in which the “Greater Elevation,” 
as it is termed, was instituted as a protest against unbelief in the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, the Elevation of the Host and 
Chalice immediately after the Consecration in holy Mass—it was 
the custom for the faithful to meet together in church at evening 
time to sing praises to the Holy Mother of God. In due time the 
practise just referred to, of increasing the solemnity of public 
services by exposition of the Blessed Sacrament brought about that 
these hymns and praises to the Blessed Virgin were sung in the 
presence of Her Divine Son exposed in the Sacrament of His love. 
This gives us those two elements of which I told you the modern 
rite of Benediction is composed—adoration of the Blessed Sacrament 
of Christ’s Body and Blood, and the praises of His most Holy and 
Ever-Virgin Mother. Nothing could be more natural than the 
addition of verses from two of the magnificent hymns from the 
Office of Corpus Christi, composed by the great saint and theologian, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, at the command of Pope Urban IV., hymns 
by which the saint proved himself to be also a great Christian poet. 
I refer, of course, to the “Tantum Ergo,’ used everywhere at 
Benediction, and the “O Salutaris,’ used in some countries. To 
these elements was added the final act of the rite—the blessing of 
the people with the Sacred Host before it is returned to the Taber- 
nacle. This blessing is given without any words on the part of the 
officiating priest, showing us that “it is not the earthly, but the 
Eternal Priest who, in this rite, blesses and sanctifies His people” 
[“Catholic Dictionary,” loc. cit.]. When a bishop gives Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament, he makes the sign of the Cross over the 
people with the Sacred Host three times instead of only once, as is 
the case when an ordinary priest officiates. 

I said, dear brethren, that this sketch of the history of Benediction 
would aid us to refute a common objection brought against this 
Catholic service by Protestants. They say to us: “Why, when you 
have our divine Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament, as you 
believe Him to be, do you spend so much time in singing hymns or 
litanies to the Blessed Virgin? Is not this a clear proof that your 
devotion to Her tends to overshadow and throw into the background 
your worship of Jesus Christ?” In the answer that I shall now give 
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from the brief historical considerations that I have just concluded, I 
presuppose in our non-Catholic friends a certain amount of intelli- 
gence and some appreciation of the significance of historical facts ; in 
these I have no doubt they are not wanting. We have seen how the 
praises of Mary and the Rite of Benediction came to be connected 
together. We may put it in this way: Catholics, as a matter of 
course, have always adored the Blessed Sacrament, knowing Jesus 
Christ, God and Man, to be really present therein. Further, Catholics 
have always venerated in the highest degree—short of divine wor- 
ship—the Most Holy Virgin, in virtue of Her entirely unique and 
unapproachable position amongst all creatures as truly the Mother 
of God. Hence it is that Catholics have loved and now love to look 
with their eyes upon the sacred forms under which Jesus hides 
Himself in the Blessed Sacrament, and to offer their prayers and 
praises to Him in His Sacramental Presence. Hence, secondly, they 
loved and do now love to meet together and sing the praises of His 
Mother whom He loves so well. By an equally natural process they 
came to join these two things together—the exposition and adoration 
of the Blessed Sacrament, and the praises and invocation of Mary— 
because they felt (what could be more natural?) that the Presence 
of Jesus vividly represented to them by the sight of the Sacred Host, 
through which to the Great Reality there contained the eye of faith 
fails not to pierce, unspeakably entrances the solemnity of any 
religious service. Whatever our non-Catholic friends may feel, 
then, as to the propriety of honoring the Holy Mother of God, of 
paying some respects to her whom Jesus Christ obeyed, to whom He 
“was subject” during His life on earth—at least they will admit 
the evidence of history that it was with no idea of obscuring the 
worship of Jesus, that it is with no false notion of any superiority 
of Mary over Her God, that the Litany of Our Lady or the rosary 
was introduced into and is now generally recited at the service of 
Benediction. 

I am tempted, dear brethren, to enlarge a little on this, to show 
how eminently reasonable, how entirely right it is that we should 
sing the praises of the Mother in the presence of Her Son. Every 
Catholic child knows that we do not put her above Him, that all 
she has and is she owes as much as we do to the shedding of His 
Precious Blood—nay, she owes Him more than we; for that blood- 
shedding obtained for Her higher, greater gifts than any other 
creature ever has received or will. This primary Catholic principle 
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being secured, as it is secured by every word of the Church’s teaching 
about our Blessed Lady, I would ask, is it not eminently reasonable 
and altogether right to sing the Mother’s praises and to invoke Her 
in the sacramental presence of Her Son? I would say to my 
Protestant friends: You hope for heaven, do you not? When you 
are there you will worship Jesus; He will be your light, your life, 
your bliss. You will see Him, speak to Him, hear the lovely accents 
of the sweetest voice that ever spake to men. Yes; all this is true. 
And what of those whom He loves, whom you have loved, who will 
be there with you? Will you have nothing to say to them? Will 
your love for them have grown cold; will it cease in that very land 
of love? Will your love for them not rather increase a thousand- 
fold in that heavenly country where Love is all in all, and all love 
all in God with love unspeakable? 

Even here on earth not to love the friends of Jesus is to do Him 
wrong. In heaven it would be impossible. And whom does Jesus 
love of all the children of men as He loves the Mother that bore 
Him? Shall we, then, not love her there? Shall we there ignore 
her and pass her by whom Jesus loves so much? Shall we not 
honor her there whom the King delighteth to honor? When, at the 
time of our happy entrance into the glorious realm of bliss, we have 
thrown ourselves at the sacred feet of Jesus, our Redeemer, shall 
we not do the like at the feet of His own dearest Mother? Shall 
we be able to do anything else? My dear Protestant friends, who 
are so tender of the honor of Jesus, we are not behind you in that; 
but say, will Jesus be pleased if you ignore His Mother when you 
get to heaven? Will He be dishonored if there you speak to her in 
His presence and in His hearing words of love and of congratu- 
lation and of thanks for the intercession which then at least and at 
last you will know she has made on your behalf? I doubt not what 
your answers will be—must be, to these interrogations. You will 
agree with me, you must agree with me, about what we shall do in 
heaven. And if in heaven these things are right, why not on earth? 
And if at any time they are right on earth, surely they are right at 
a time when we have upon earth one of the nearest likenesses to 
heaven possible here below. Such a time, for Catholics, is the time 
of Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, when Jesus is among His 
people in the reality of His Godhead and Manhood. And, though 
you may not hold with me, you can no longer blame us for what we 
do, nor say that we are unreasonable, nor that we derogate from the 
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honor of Jesus by honoring His Mother in His presence. We are 
now doing only what we hope to do for all eternity. Here we have 
Him who is the King of heaven. We worship and adore Him as 
we shall do hereafter ; we love His loved ones, as hereafter we shall 
love them; we honor those whom He honors, as we shall in heaven 
itself; therefore we reverence, and love, and honor His own dear 
Mother, as in heaven it will be our joy and His will that we shall do. 

But, dear brethren, it is time that we returned to the more 
immediate subject of this discourse; and before I conclude I would 
say a few words as to our personal conduct and duties when we are 
privileged to be present at this beautiful rite of Benediction. I 
think that our minds should be engaged chiefly upon two thoughts 
during this service: the thought of our divine Lord’s infinite Majesty 
as King and God of heaven and earth, and the thought of His 
infinite love and compassion for us sinful men. These two thoughts 
do not exclude one another, but, on the contrary, the one helps the 
other. Nor, as you shall see, does the thought of Mary in the least 
interfere with those other two thoughts; but it is naturally included 
in the second of them. 

Let us take first the thought of the Majesty of Jesus. What 
majesty is there equal to His? For though He hid that Majesty 
under the veil of His Sacred Humanity, and though in the Blessed 
Sacrament, by a further self-abasement, He veils also His glorious 
Human Nature under the outward form and qualities of the con- 
secrated Host, yet in truth He is stil! the very God who made us, 
that same God who made and rules this vast universe, who thundered 
on Sinai, who has struck down His enemies in righteous anger, 
Jehova, the mighty Lord of Hosts, before whom pure angelic 
spirits tremble and veil their faces from the piercing glance of His 
all-holy eyes, our awful sovereign Judge. What great, what 
exceeding great reverence should be ours when we kneel before His 
sacred presence in this most holy Sacrament! 

But He is also of infinite love and compassion. Love for whom? 
Compassion for whom? For all, dear brethren. Love for saints 
and love for sinners; yes, and for sinners especially a divine pity, 
a yearning, loving desire to bring them to Himself. For sinners 
He is present in this Sacrament of Love. What gratitude, what 
consolation, what hope; above all, what grateful Jove should fill 
our souls as we kneel before the God of Love and Pity in that com- 
pendium of all His mercies. 
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And when we think of His Love, and His Pity, and of all that He 
has done for us, is it possible to keep out of our minds for long the 
thought of Her who was the instrument, the means by which He 
came from heaven to save us; who was the Bridge by which the 
Infinite passed to take a finite nature; whom He has given to us to 
be a minister of His mercies by that office of Advocate and Inter- 
cessor for all mankind with which He has endowed her? No, we 
cannot think of the mercies of Jesus and leave out that great Work 
of Mercy that she is. 

So, dear brethren, in this sacred rite of Benediction we truly 
have heaven upon earth; a foretaste of the bliss that is to be. Truly, 
“there is no other nation that hath its gods so nigh as the Lord is 
nigh” unto us. And as our divine Lord has anticipated for us, in 
some measure, the very joys of heaven itself in this beautiful service 
of His Bride, the Catholic Church, shall we not try to enter into 
His most merciful purposes, and thus make every Benediction a step 
of the ladder that leads above? May these poor words of mine help 
you to do this. For your part resolve that reverence, gratitude and 
love shall represent the attitude of your hearts and minds when- 
ever you kneel before our blessed Lord in this Most Holy Sacra- 
ment—reverence for the majesty He so mercifully veils lest we 
should fear to come near the steps of His throne; gratitude for the 
benefits of His great Redemption that in this Sacrament are so 
wonderfully summed up—love; grateful love for Him who is the 
supremely worthy object of all love, and deserving of the love of 
every creature both for what He is and for what He has done. 
And may Mary, His holy Mother, whom we cannot separate from 
the thought of Him—may she intercede for us that one day we 
may praise Him and praise her face to face in our true home, the 
Kingdom of His father and ours. 
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XXXVII. BLESSINGS OF THE HOLY OILS 


BY THE REV. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


“Thou hast loved justice and hated iniquity: therefore God, thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.”—Ps. xliv, 8 


SYNOPSIS.—The nature and utility of oil. Its use in the Old Testament: 
(1) On persons—Aaron, Samuel, David, etc. Its signification—abundance 
of grace, special vocation, etc. (2) On things—the stone of Jacob, the 
tabernacle, etc. Oils used extensively in the New Testament. Their solemn 
blessing by the Bishop on Holy Thursday. Oils applied to all the chil- 
dren of the Church and to all her temples. The physical effects of oil— 
the spiritual effects. 


My dear friends, oil is among the finest products of the earth. It 
requires a highly cultivated soil and a very propitious climate. Only 
in its most favorable conditions can nature distill this precious liquid. 
The oil-tree, therefore, is the sign of opulence in biblical language. 
Oil is the outcome of a slow growth and of a laborious process in 
the hidden workshops of nature. In a most refined manner and in 
a very condensed form it contains the chief nutritious and medicinal 
ingredients which the earth yields. We readily understand that our 
Lord should have chosen this noble product of nature to figure 
conspicuously in the economy of salvation and that He should have 
attached to it His choicest graces. In the Old Testament oil is used 
for the most solemn ceremonies. The Church of the New Testa- 
ment applies oil in all consecrations of a more elevated character 
and in the sacred rites of most of the Sacraments. Our Lord him- 
self is called the Anointed. 

As oil occupies such a prominent place in the rites and ceremonies 
of the Church, it will be very instructive and useful for us to 
meditate on its symbolism and its various applications. This will 
also reveal to us the wonderful and profound harmonies that exist 
between the kingdom of nature and the kingdom of grace. Again, 
it will give us an opportunity to admire the inspired insight of the 
Church into the most intricate mysteries of nature, mirrored in our 
beautiful ceremonies. We will meditate on the use of oil in the 
Old Testament, on the consecration of the oils and on their appli- 
cation in the Church. 
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1. Priests and kings in the Old Testament were anointed. Moses 
receives from Jehova the solemn injunction: “Thou shalt anoint 
Aaron and his sons, and shalt sanctify them, that they may do the 
office of priesthood unto me. And thou shalt say to the children of 
Israel: This oil of unction shall be holy unto me throughout your 
generations” (Exod. xxx, 30). 

And in the first Book of Kings we read: “And the Lord said 
to Samuel: ‘How long wilt thou mourn for Saul, whom I have 
rejected from reigning over Israel? Fill thy horn with oil, and 
come, that I may send thee to Isai, the Bethlemite: for I have pro- 
vided me a king among his sons.’ . . . Then Samuel took the 
horn of oil and anointed him in the midst of his brethren: and the 
spirit of the Lord came upon David from that day forward” (I. Kings 
xvi, I-13). In the Psalms God himself is introduced as speaking: 
“T have found David my servant: with my holy oil I have anointed 
him. For my hand shall help him: and my arm shall strengthen him. 
Any my truth and my mercy shall be with him” (Ps. Ixxxviii, 21-23). 
This anointing is the sign of a special calling and a higher vocation. 
It marks a man for the service of God and singles him out from the 
rest of the people. The anointed enjoys a more direct protection on 
the part of almighty God and stands before the people as his repre- 
sentative, vested with superior authority and powers. With this 
anointment comes also the special grace of God and all that is 
necessary for the proper equipment of his servant. “The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because the Lord hath anointed me”’ (Is. 1xi, 1). 
The fulness of spiritual unction, the plentitude of the holy gifts 
of the Spirit descend upon the anointed, fitting him for the ardu- 
ous mission for which God has selected him. The anointed speaks 
in the name of Him who sent him and who has placed His seal 
upon the mortal brow. It is, therefore, a sacrilege to raise one’s 
hand against the anointed of the Lord. From all this we see that 
the anointment in the Old Testament signifies a particular dignity, 
an extraordinary vocation, an abundance of grace, a spiritual 
strengthening and the consecration to a lofty purpose. 

Not only persons are anointed in the Old Testament, but also 
certain things which are designed for the service of God and for 
use in the sanctuary. Jacob thus sanctifies the stone which he 
erects in memory of his wonderful vision. “And Jacob, arising in 
the morning, took the stone which he had laid under his head, and 
set it up for a title, pouring oil upon the top of it” (Gen. xxviii, 18). 
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In the same manner Moses consecrated the holy tent of the Lord 
and all the things to serve at religious functions: “He took also 
the oil of unction, with which he anointed the tabernacle, with 
all the furniture thereof. And when he had sanctified and sprinkled 
the altar seven times, he anointed it, and all the vessels thereof and 
the laver with the foot thereof, he sanctified with the oil” (Lev. viii, 
10). Thus these instruments were drawn from profane uses and 
stamped for the exclusive service of the sanctuary; they now 
belonged to a higher order of things and were, as far as inanimate 
objects can become channels of spiritual influences, endowed with 
inherent and permanent spiritual forces and qualities. 

The Old Testament is but the shadow of the New Testament and 
the Church. And likewise has the old Liturgy received a new and 
profounder meaning where it has been adopted and applied by the 
Church. This holds good especially inasmuch as the use of oil 
and of different anointings is concerned. The sacred oils of the 
New Testament are blessed in a very solemn manner, and by the 
strength of this blessing they become very efficacious means of 
grace. We will follow the ceremonies of this blessing step by step, and 
also dwell upon the beautiful words accompanying the various rites. 

2. The sacred oils, intended for liturgical purposes, are blessed 
by the hands of the bishop. The cathedral is the solemn scene 
of these holy rites. Usually a great gathering of diocesan priests 
witnesses this august function which takes place on Holy Thurs- 
day. The faithful throng the cathedral at this occasion and watch 
with rapt attention and untiring devotion the progress of the 
ceremonies. . 

The bishop appears in the full splendor of his pontifical robes; 
the mitre crowns his forehead. He is surrounded by twelve priests, 
seven deacons, and seven subdeacons, so that all the orders of the 
priestly hierarchy are represented. As the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass is the perpetual fountain of all graces and blessings, the 
blessing of the holy oils is connected with the celebration of the 
Mass. After the elevation the celebrant proceeds to a seat prepared 
for him. There the vases containing the oil are placed before him 
on a table covered with white linen. First the oil for the sick is 
blessed. 

In the most powerful name of the Blessed Trinity he exorcises 
the oil, banishing the influences of wicked spirits that infest the 
world. After the exorcism he entreats God to send his Spirit, the 
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Comforter, over the oil and to give it the power to make sound 
mind and body. Making the sign of the Cross, he continues to 
pray, that everyone who will be anointed by this holy oil may in 
virtue of this blessing be restored to mental and corporal health, that 
he may be freed from pain and suffering and be delivered from all 
forms of disease. These great favors are asked in the name of our 
Lord. It was in this saving name that St. Peter restored to the 
lame man the use of his limbs, as he candidly declares before the 
tribunal of the high priest: “be it known to you all, and to all the 
people of Israel, that by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, whom God hath raised from the dead, even by him this 
man standeth here before you whole” (Acts iv, 10). And it happens 
nowadays that this oil of the sick blessed in the all-powerful name 
of Jesus brings relieve and comfort, and, sometimes, complete 
health to the infirm. 

Now the bishop returns to the altar and completes the Mass as 
far as holy Communion. He then again occupies his seat and the 
deacon brings the balsam, a mixture of aromatic substances. The 
bishop blesses it and prays that it may carry spiritual joy to all, 
and that it may become a fit material for the sacramental functions. 
This balsam is afterwards mixed with holy oil, and this mixture con- 
stitutes the chrism. It signifies the good odor of Christ which our 
good works should spread in this world and which should make 
known the beauty of our faith. 

The chrism is consecrated under the solemn strains of the Preface. 
The bishop addresses God, as the creator of all things, and in 
particular as the maker of those plants that ooze forth various oily 
substances. He thanks the Creator for the generous olive and praises 
its useful qualities. It imparts brightness to our face and kindles 
a glow on the cheek. It is the emblem of peace, as was the olive 
branch which the dove brought back to Noe after the floods of the 
Deluge had retreated. This oil will make us rejoice and light up 
our eyes as it communicates to the baptismal waters the power to 
destroy sin and crime. It will consecrate our body as a temple of 
the Holy Ghost and sanctify our members according to the words 
of St. Paul: “Know you not that you are the temples of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” (I. Cor. iii, 16). It will 
make our lives redolent with the sweet odor of innocence and be a 
source of eternal salvation and of glory everlasting. These are the 
effects which the bishop asks God to grant to the holy chrism. 
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After the chrism has been thus blessed the bishop and the assisting 
priests honor the holy oil, bowing to it, and salute it with the words: 
“Hail, holy chrism.” Each one repeats this salutation three times, 
and each time in a higher intonation. 

The oil of the catechumens is then blessed. The ceremonies 
resemble those already described. The prayer recited over the 
oil explains the purposes for which it is to be used and the effects 
which it will bring about. This prayer, so beautiful and forceful 
in the original Latin, we will try to render in our own vernacu- 
lar. It is thus that the treasure of the Liturgy and its wealth 
of meaning are unlocked to the faithful that are unable to 
understand the language of the Church. The prayer reads in a 
somewhat free translation: “O God, generously dost thou reward 
all efforts we make to grow and advance in spiritual life; Thy holy 
Spirit encourages the slight beginnings of timid souls; pour forth 
Thy abundant blessing upon this oil. Let it cleanse and purify mind 
and body of all who come to the sacred fountain of regeneration. 
May the contact of this holy oil remove every stain that the wicked- 
ness of hostile spirits has caused. May it leave no room for the 
malice of evil spirits, no power to harmful creatures, no freedom 
to the lurking powers of darkness. But to those who accept thy 
holy faith and who are purified by the Holy Spirit, let it be a 
preparation for eternal salvation, to which we receive a title in the 
Sacrament of our heavenly birth.” 

Upon this all those present also salute the oil of the catechumens, 
singing three times: “Hail, holy oil.” The vessels are then carried 
to the sacristy under the chanting of a hymn, which extols the dig- 
nity of the consecrated oils. According to need, the sacred oils are 
distributed to the different parishes of the diocese. 

Besides these liturgical oils, used in the administration of the Holy 
Sacraments and blessed by the bishop only, there exists a holy oil 
destined for private use, which can be blessed by a simple priest. 
No particular solemnities surround this act. An exorcism is pro- 
nounced over this oil; it is sprinkled with holy water and a prayer 
is said. In the prayer the priest implores God to deliver from 
disease and infirmity whosoever uses this oil, and to strengthen 
them against insidious assaults of spiritual enemies and to heal them 
from the poisonous infection of the old serpent. The use of this 
holy oil will be very helpful to all sick persons. 

The Church uses the holy oils very generously and applies them 
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to the faithful very extensively. They are not reserved for the 
anointing of kings and priests, or for extraordinary occasions. The 
humblest and least member of the Church is entitled to them. The 
reason for this liberal practise and its ultimate explanation is to be 
sought for in the words of St. Peter: “Be you also as living stones 
built up, a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. . . . But you are 
a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased 
people” (I. Peter ii, 5). Because every Christian partakes of the 
royal and priestly character of Christ, therefore is he anointed. By 
the anointing the Christian is separated from the world and set 
aside for a higher mission. He is vested with a new and great 
dignity, and the holy ointment on his brow proclaims his exalted 
calling. We see in the light of the doctrine of St. Peter why the 
practise of anointing is so common in the Church of God, whereas 
it was but exceptional in the Old Testament. God’s graces have 
become more widely diffused ; the loftiest stations in the kingdom of 
God are within reach of everybody and accessible even to the lowest 
and last. There is a noble equality in the economy of the New 
Testament, not, however, an equality that degrades all, but one 
that elevates and ennobles all. 

The holy oils are used in the administration of the Sacraments 
of Baptism, Confirmation, Extreme Unction, and the Priesthood. 
The oil for the sick constitutes the matter for the Holy Sacrament 
of Extreme Unction. It carries with it the power to heal and to 
comfort in bodily anguish, but it also conveys many spiritual graces, 
such as the remission of sin and the imparting of strength to the 
soul. The same oil is, however, also employed for the blessing of a 
bell. The oil of the catechumens serves many different purposes. 
We need it for the blessing of the baptismal font and for Bap- 
tism itself. It is this holy oil by which the Christian is con- 
secrated to the service of God. We should frequently recall to 
our memory this holy unction and the solemn duties and grave 
responsibility that are connected with it. It was then that we were 
consecrated temples of the Holy Ghost in virtue of this holy oil. 
Has our conduct been in keeping with our noble calling? Have we 
never brought disgrace to the seal by which God has marked us for 
Himself? Let us renew in us the graces of this first anointing and 
strive to be worthy of the holy character imprinted on our soul. 
The oil of the catechumens figures in the ordination of the priest. 
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And this circumstance and coincidence again impresses on our 
mind the idea that all Christians have something of a priestly 
character about them. At the coronation of kings and for the 
consecration of churches and altars the oil of the catechumens is 
likewise used. Accordingly, it serves to dedicate the living temple 
of God, which is our body, and the material temple of stones. 

The holy chrism is necessary for the blessing of the baptismal 
water and for the administration of baptism itself. It also enters 
into the Sacrament of Confirmation. It is also required for the 
consecration of a bishop, for the consecration of a church, an altar, 
a chalice and the patena, and for the blessing of a bell. 

The sacred oils are held in high esteem by the faithful. They 
are carefully preserved in the church and should not be handled by 
anyone who has not received holy orders. Every year, on Holy 
Thursday, they must be renewed and the oils of the preceding year 
may not be used, but are to be destroyed by fire. Whenever we are 
to be anointed we should see that the part of the body to which the 
holy oil will be applied is clean. This should be especially remem- 
bered when the Sacrament of Extreme Unction is administered. 
We owe this to the dignity of the sacred oils. 

The external anointing with holy oil typifies and expresses the 
internal unction of the Spirit. “But you have the unction of the 
Holy One,” declares St. John. And the Roman Catechism explains 
the symbolism of the oil in the following words: “As oil is rich in 
fat, and in virtue of its natural properties adheres and spreads, it is 
an apt illustration of the fulness of grace, which through the Holy 
Ghost flows from Christ, the Head, and is diffused over all the 
members.” 

Oil gives light and warmth; it nourishes, strengthens, heals and 
brings joy. It is the sign of fertility and abundance. It does not 
remain on the surface of an object, but penetrates into its interior. 
Balsam protects against corruption and exhales a pleasing odor. In 
all this the oil is a true picture of the grace of God. The grace of 
God is granted to all in an overflowing measure. God dispenses his 
graces with royal liberality. His grace is insinuating. It enters 
into the soul and permeates our whole being, renewing and trans- 
forming us completely. With grace comes the enlightenment of our 
mind, firmness of the will, spiritual courage, consolation and peace. 
It bestows incorruptibility on our soul and renders us impervious to 
the infection of sin. A precious gift also follows in the wake of 
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grace, that divine peace of the heart which the world cannot give, 
nay, which the world does not even know. 

May this unction of the Spirit come over our souls by the power 
of the holy oils. May the oil of our baptismal and of our holy 
confirmation again become redolent on our brow, and may also the 
interior unction of grace be renewed in us. And when our last 
illness approaches, may the holy oil of the infirm prepare us for our 
great and decisive struggle. Signed by the holy oil, we belong to 
God here on earth; we will remain loyal and faithful to Him. And 
thus this oil will become for us an oil of gladness and of eternal 
joy and never-ending bliss) How happy and grateful will we be 
when the words of the psalm quoted in the beginning of our medi- 
tation may be applied to us: “Thou hast loved justice and hated 
iniquity: therefore, God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil 
of gladness above thy fellows.” Amen. 
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XXXVIII. BLESSINGS OF THE WATER 
BY THE REV. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


“Thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop, O Lord, and I shall be cleansed: 
thou shalt wash me, and I shall be made whiter than snow.” 


SYNOPSIS.—The dangers that surround us. The protective forces given 
by God; the Sacramentals. Holy water, its blessing and use. Water 
stands for life, purity, fruitfulness. These are the effects of Holy Water. 
The prayers said at the blessing. The advantage of Holy Water in 
moments of temptation—its efficacy in relation to venial sin. Exhorta- 
tion to frequent use of Holy Water. 


My dear friends, the Church surrounds us with sanctifying influ- 
ences. Not only for the great moments and crises of our lives has 
she her solemn invocations and consecrating rites, which we call 
Sacraments, but throughout the hours of the day and in the common- 
place occupations of everyday drudgery does she follow us with her 
blessings embodied in the sacramentals. Everything which we may 
use in our daily life she touches with a consecrating and purifying 
hand. 

The things of this earth carry with them dangers for our soul, 
temptations, malign influences ; they breathe an atmosphere of moral 
contagion and exhale the pestilential vapors of seduction. Ever 
since the curse of God fell upon the earth, all things may somehow 
bring about the downfall of our immortal soul. Against these bale- 
ful influences of corruption, continually at work, the Church pro- 
tects us by her various and multiplied benedictions. She renders us 
immune against this fatal and all-pervading perversion of the fallen 
creation by her solemn exorcism and hallows all things by con- 
secrating them to the service of God and making them instruments 
of sanctification. So that it comes to be true, what St. Paul says: 
“And we know that to them that love God, all things work together 
unto good, to such as according to His purpose are called to be 
saints” (Rom. viii, 28). The powers of darkness retreat as the 
Church encircles us with her sacred symbols. It is thus that the 
lonesome traveler in the wilderness at nightfall builds around him- 
self a ring of fire to ward off the attacks of wild beasts and poisonous 
reptiles. In like manner does the Church place her children within 
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an enchanted circle of holy and consecrated things, thereby holding 
the subtle enemies of our spiritual and temporal welfare at bay. 

No evil spell of the powers of the abyss can reach us if we make 
proper use of these wonderful helps the Church grants us. They 
are, in fact, nothing less than the permanent prayers of the Church, 
crystallized benedictions, symbols to which the breath of a prayer 
clings and that hold fast the echo of her powerful intercession, 
And this voice of pleading becomes alive and loud at the moment 
when we make use of these holy symbols and when we need special 
help. But we must use them with a strong faith, otherwise their 
efficacy is stayed. The word of our Lord: “Thy faith hath made 
the whole,” applies especially to the use of the sacramentals. 

We wil! speak of one of the most favorite sacramentals, to wit: 
holy water; we will mainly speak of the beautiful ceremonies by 
which it is blessed. The Liturgy of the blessing of the water 
abounds in striking thoughts and apt allusions to the symbolic 
meaning of this important element. There is a wonderful poetry 
in the prayers which the Church pronounces over the consecrated 
fountain. 

1. Water plays a very important role in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. It is mentioned on the first page of the Bible: “The Spirit of 
God moved over the waters” (Gen. i, 2). And from thence pro- 
ceeded the germs of all life. In fact, life is impossible without 
water. We may call it the life-producing and life-preserving 
element. St. John, well aware of the unique importance of the 
liquid element, proclaims: “And there are three that give testimony 
on earth: the Spirit, and the water, and the blood, and these three 
are one” (I. John v, 8). Our Lord speaks of living waters: “The 
water that I will give him shall become in him a fountain of water 
springing up into life everlasting” (John iv, 14). 

Moreover, water is the ordinary means of purification. Without 
an abundance of water there can be no cleanliness. In places 
where there is but a scanty supply of water, filth prevails and dirt 
holds an undisputed sway. How often in the course of the day do 
we avail ourselves of the cleansing properties of this indispensable 
element! Ablutions in the Old Testament were numerous and 
frequent. Christ himself does not disdain to render this humble 
service to his apostles: “After that, He putteth water into a basin, 
and began to wash the feet of the disciples” (John xiii, 5). 

Lastly, water is the necessary condition of fertility. Desert-like 
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is the realm where no spring sparkles and no stream winds its way. 
But a region traversed by the silvery threads of meandering rivulets 
or irrigated by the bounteous floods of a mighty torrent, blossoms 
forth in exuberant growth and prolific fruitfulness. The Scripture, 
therefore, likens the just man to a plant whose roots are laved by the 
rippling waves of a copious spring: “He shall be like a tree that is 
planted by the riverside, which brings forth its fruit in due season, 
and its foliage shall not fail’ (Ps. i, 3). 

Thus, water stands for life, for purity, for fruitfulness. It is so 
in the natural order. It has a similar function and an equal impor- 
tance in the kingdom of grace. The supernatural life of our soul 
springs from a fountain endowed with higher virtues and from the 
Holy Spirit of God. “Unless a man be born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God” (John iii, 
5). And all our purity is derived from the same sacred source, 
which the Apostle calls “the laver of regeneration” (Tit. iii, 5). 
When our Lord speaks of the good works which we must bring 
forth by the help of His grace, He again draws His images from 
the natural qualities of water: “He that believeth in Me, as the 
Scripture saith, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water” 
(John vii, 38). Which means that the faithful shall be fruitful in 
good works, which do not perish, but will receive everlasting reward. 

Upon these scriptural thoughts the whole Liturgy of the blessing 
of the water is based. They are enlarged and embellished in the 
liturgical prayers and find a most charming and poetical expression. 
We will penetrate into the details of this profound and sublime 
symbolism inspired by the Holy Ghost, carefully and ingeniously 
designed by the Church and religiously transmitted from age to 
age. This meditation will nourish our faith and enlighten our piety. 

2. Holy water is a vehicle of graces and blessings. To become 
such it must, according to the language of the Ritual, be blessed, 
sanctified and consecrated. As there are different purposes for 
which holy water is used, so there are different benedictions. There 
is a particular formula for the blessing of the baptismal water on 
Holy Saturday and the Saturday before Pentecost; another one for 
the blessing of the holy water on Sundays, which serves at the 
aspersion of the faithful before High Mass and at all ordinary 
occasions. A formula of its own is employed for the blessing of the 
water used at the consecration of a church, of an altar, of a 
cemetery, and of the bells. 
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The ordinary holy water is generally blessed on Sundays. It 
should be frequently renewed for sanitary reasons and for the sake 
of cleanliness. The priest performs this ceremony. It is done in 
the following manner: First, salt is exorcised and blessed, which 
afterwards is mixed with the water. By exorcism the curse is 
canceled and the power of satan is broken. Salt typifies health of 
soul and body and incorruptibility. A like exorcism is pronounced 
over the water itself, banishing the influence of wicked spirits. The 
salt and water being mixed, the sign of the Cross is repeatedly made 
over them, to show that all graces and blessings flow from the 
merits of Christ crucified. Then a final prayer is spoken, which 
sums up the effects of the holy water. It is so beautiful and so 
instructive that it deserves to be translated. It will give a better 
idea of the meaning and the efficacy of holy water than a long 
discussion. Its wording is as follows, somewhat quaint, but full 
of spiritual unction and holy pathos: “O God, author of invincible 
might, king of unconquerable dominion, and ever a conqueror who 
doest wonders, who puttest down the strength of all that rise up 
against thee; who overcomest the fury of the adversary; who by 
thy power doest cast down his wickedness; we, O Lord, with fear 
and trembling, humbly entreat and implore thee to mercifully look 
upon this creature of salt and water, to graciously illumine and 
sanctify it with the dew of thy favor; that wheresoever it shall be 
sprinkled by the invocation of Thy holy name, all troubling of 
unclean spirits may be cast out, and the dread of the poisonous 
serpent be chased far away; and let the presence of the Holy Ghost 
vouchsafe to be with us, who ask Thy mercy, in every place. 
Through our Lord Jesus Christ, who lives and reigtis with Thee in 
unity with this same Holy Spirit forever. Amen.” 

This venerable old prayer, despising all attempts at vain rhetoric, 
yet so lofty in its tone and so impressive in its simplicity, stirs the 
very depths of our soul. We understand how the grace of God 
must descend, when the holy Church pleads in such pathetic accents 
and with such an unlimited confidence. 

We read in the Gospel of St. John the story of the healing pond 
at Jerusalem, called Probatica, which in Hebrew is named Bethsaida. 
Of this he tells us: “And an angel of the Lord descended at certain 
times into the pond; and the water was moved” (John v, 4). Of 
the holy water font we can say more. Not an angel descended, but 
the power of the Spirit himself stirs this sacred flood and enriches 
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it with healing powers. And the shadow of the Spirit hovers and 
remains over these waters, breathing upon them and continually 
infusing into them the virtue to cleanse and to heal. The blessing 
of the Spirit goes with it wherever a drop of it is sprinkled. 

The ordinary holy water is always at the disposal of the faithful. 
It is preserved in some appropriate vase, easily accessible to all. 
You are invited, my dear friends, to renew your supply of holy 
water quite frequently and to make lavish use thereof. The sources 
of grace never run dry in the Church of God. Neither is the holy 
water font, its symbolical and visible expression, ever empty. 

The ceremonies attending the blessing of the baptismal water are 
of a very impressive and solemn nature. The prayers accompanying 
these holy ceremonies and explaining their meaning soar to the 
loftiest heights of the most sublime poetry. They are chiefly drawn 
from the Prophets and the Psalms. Let us follow these ceremonies 
in the order in which they are performed. 

They begin with the singing of a psalm: “As the hart panteth 
after the fountains of water, so doth my soul long for thee, O God.” 
Follows a prayer rehearsing the theme of the psalm and pleading 
with God to infuse the power of regeneration into the water intended 
for baptism. Then the priest raises his voice, and in the grave 
and majestic key of the Preface implores God to sanctify the 
baptismal fountain by that same Spirit that moved over the waters 
in the beginning of the world. He then continues to entreat God 
that this sacred water may become for many a source of a new life, 
that it may dispel the insidious powers of the infernal regions, that 
it may cleanse many from the stains of sin. He asks this in the 
name of our Lord Christ, from whose sacred Wound blood and 
water gushed forth. During these prayers the priest repeatedly 
touches the water and makes the sign of the Cross over it. He also 
divides the water with his hand and sprinkles it towards the four 
parts of the world. This signifies that the whole world is to partake 
of the abundant graces of God and that baptism is for all, according 
to the words of Christ: “Going, therefore teach ye all nations: 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost” (Matt. xxvii, 19). Then the priest dips the Paschal 
candle into the water three times, saying: “May the virtue of the 
Holy Spirit descend into this replenished fountain.” The Paschal 
candle is an image of Christ, who is called the light of the world. 
The immersion of the candle is expressive of the union of the soul 
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with Christ, from whom comes grace and life. Then the priest 
breathes thrice upon the water in the form of a cross. After this 
he continues in the tone of the Preface to sing the following beauti- 
ful strain: “May all the stains of sin be effaced by the power of 
this holy water ; may nature, created in the image of God, be restored 
to its original splendor and glory, and freed from all impurity of 
the past, in order that every one who receives this holy Sacrament 
of regeneration may be reborn to a state of perfect innocence.” 
Whereupon the holy oils and the chrism are poured into the water, 
mingled with it and spread all over the font. The ceremonies are 
terminated by solemn invocations of the Blessed Trinity. 

We can hardly imagine anything more sublime and more beautiful 
than the rites which we have described. It should be your earnest 
wish to witness these holy ceremonies, when again they will be 
carried out in our church. They reveal to us something of the 
beauty of our holy religion and make us love the glorious Liturgy 
of the Church. 

3. Holy water has been in use from the times of the Apostles. 
Pope Alexander I., living about the year 130, is a witness for the 
ancient tradition. He says: “We bless salt and water for the 
people, that all who may be sprinkled therewith may be cleansed 
and sanctified.” It has been foreshadowed in the Old Testament. 
We read in the ritual of the ablutions: “He that toucheth the corpse 
of a man, and is therefore unclean seven days, shall be sprinkled with 
this water on the third day and on the seventh, and so shall be 
cleansed” (Num. xix, 12). The healing powers of the waters of 
the Jordan again are an image of the efficacy of holy water. To be 
cured from the terrible and loathsome disease of leprosy, Naaman, 
the Syrian, bathes himself seven times in the Jordan in obedience to 
the injunction of the prophet Eliseus (IV., Kings v, 14). 

Holy water indirectly cleanses the soul from the foul stains of our 
minor shortcomings. As dust settles upon our body as we walk on 
the public highways or as we perform our daily work, so is our 
soul stained in its hourly contact with the world. By the pious 
use of holy water the purity of our soul is restored. The word of 
our dear Lord which He addressed to St. Peter, applies to the lesser 
stains: “He that is washed, needeth not but to wash his feet, but 
is clean wholly” (John xiii, 10). St. Thomas, the prince of 
theologians, declares: “By the sprinkling of holy water the debt of 
venial sin is wiped out; but not always, however, are all temporal 
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punishments relinquished ; this takes place in proportion to the dis- 
position of the person using it, depending upon the less or greater 
degree of ardor in the love for God on the part of the person using 
it: Blessing ourselves, therefore, we should elicit an act of Con- 
trition.” 

As our body is refreshed by a bath, so is the soul invigorated by 
the use of holy water. We grow weary in our continual struggles 
against sin and temptation ; we sometimes become despondent at the 
sight of so many enemies seeking to ensnare us; we begin to falter 
on the narrow path of virtue; in such moments of spiritual dis- 
couragement and weakness a little prayer and a drop of holy water 
will do much to cheer us and to renew our strength as that of the 
eagle. It will have the same effect upon our soul as the dew has 
upon a languishing plant. 

The frequent use of holy water also shields us against the 
delusions and the treacherous wiles of the evil spirits and against 
all the cunning artifices and the crafty machinations of hell. For 
such is the prayer of the Church, pronounced at the blessing of the 
holy water, “That every delusion and wickedness of the devil and 
all unclean spirits fly and depart.” 

With all this, there comes over us a spirit of devotion, a certain 
unction of the will, a purifying of our intentions, a prayerful dis- 
position of the mind, a taste for spiritual things and many holy 
inspirations. The sprinkling of holy water is on this account a very 
excellent preparation for prayer and for devout assistance at the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass. It is for this very reason that the Church 
prescribes the Asperges before the High Mass. Distraction, worldly 
thoughts, sensual emotions are banished from our prayers by the 
effects of the holy water. We should, therefore, always use it 
before prayer and meditation and before entering a church, at the 
entrance of which we find a holy water basin. 

So holy water enriches us with many spiritual graces. But it 
also bestows temporal favors and blessings upon us. It is a remedy 
against many bodily evils. It sometimes drives away disease. Some- 
times it affects marvelous cures. In danger of life and limb it proves 
very powerful. It mitigates the fury of the elements, checks the 
raging storm and diverts the destructive bolt of lightning. However, 
these effects cannot be accurately determined ; they are enshrined in 
the eternal decrees of divine Providence. But this fact does not make 
them less certain and less real. And if we use the blessed water 
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in the right manner, that is in a state of grace and with faith and 
confidence, we will share in them abundantly. 

My dear friends: We have meditated on the significance of holy 
water and the ceremonies attending the blessing. They have in- 
spired us with a profound respect for this water, blessed in such a 
solemn manner and with such august rites. There should be a 
holy water font in every Catholic home. That little fountain will 
be a source of grace and blessings to the whole family: Many a 
misfortune, many a threatening danger, many a temptation, many 
a pernicious influence will it keep away from the threshold, and 
benefit all going in and out. And may the words of the Antiphon 
voice the wish I have for you all: “I saw water coming forth from 
the temple on the right side; and all those to whom this water came 
were saved and shall say, Alleluia.” Amen. 
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XXXIX. BLESSINGS OF MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 


BY THE REV. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


“His blessing hath overflowed like a river.’—Eccl. xxxix, 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—The threefold intention of the Church in every blessing. These 
intentions emphasized in the blessings of mother and child. The place 
of lawful motherhood in the Church. The sentiments contained in the 
prayers of the various blessings. Exhortation to mothers to reap the 
fruits of the Church’s blessing. 

II, After the example of Christ the Church has always blessed chil- 
dren. The various blessings. The sentiments expressed in the prayers. 
The love and solicitude of the Church for children. Her protecting in- 
fluence. Church inculcates reverence for motherhood and childhood. 


My dear friends: There is a triple meaning in the blessings 
which the Church bestows on her faithful children. They first of 
all contain an approval of the persons or the things which are 
blessed. Thus, if the Church gives her blessing to an enterprise, 
she thereby means to sanction the undertaking and publicly declares 
it to be good, just and praiseworthy. Never does the Church grant 
her blessing, where there is question of anything unlawful. In fact 
the highest form of approval and acknowledgment is a blessing. 

In the second place, to bless means to wish well to one, to desire 
that things might prosper with him. We wish those well, with 
whose designs and efforts we sympathize. If we see a man set 
out on some noble mission, we wish him Godspeed. We bless one 
for his great and good intentions, for his generous activity in behalf 
of some sublime cause, for his exertions to promote the common 
weal of mankind. For everything pure and noble and elevated, for 
every unselfish thought, for every exalted purpose, for every splendid 
endeavor, for every worthy act we have a blessing. So does the 
Church wish well to all those who perform good deeds and to all 
those who, somehow or other, contribute to the common welfare and 
to the upbuilding of the kingdom of God. 

Lastly, to bless means to invoke the name of God and to call 
down effectively His grace and help upon a person, a thing or an 
undertaking. In this way, the person or thing becomes an instru- 
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ment in the hands of God for the salvation of souls. For this end 
they are endowed with superior powers and receive a greater 
measure of peculiar graces. 

There are blessings in the Church of God for numerous purposes 
and for various occasions. Especially has the Church provided 
blessings for those events, when men need grace and the assistance 
of almighty God in a more particular manner. The solemn and 
extraordinary moments of life are sanctified and consecrated by 
significant and appropriate blessings. The different states of life, 
the different ages have their own blessings. In granting her 
blessings the Church shows her predilection for some of her chil- 
dren, who are more deserving of them or who need them more 
urgently, or whom, for some good and sound reason, she wishes to 
distinguish above the others. So we see that the Church has special 
blessings for mothers and for children. By this she proclaims her 
esteem, her love and her care for them. We will meditate upon 
these blessings as they are very instructive and as they reveal to 
us the mind and heart of the Church. 

I. Motherhood has always been held in high honor and esteem 
by the Church. By her blessings she places upon it the stamp of 
solemn approval. In the face of the world she loudly proclaims it 
to be true dignity, the crowning glory of woman. The sacrifices 
connected with motherhood, moreover, have a great power to 
ensure eternal salvation, according to the words of St. Paul: “Yet 
she shall be saved through child-bearing” (I Tim. ii, 15). 

But the Church only sanctions and praises lawful motherhood, 
sacred and pure motherhood, such as is hallowed and authorized 
by holy wedlock, and which alone can be pleasing to the thrice holy 
God, who has instituted the Sacrament of Matrimony. She refuses 
her blessing and her approval to the unfortunate, sinful woman, that 
has become a mother without having a wedding ring. She ad- 
monishes the fallen mother to do penance and to seek the mercy 
of God, who rejects no one; but she cannot glorify what is the 
result of unhallowed passion and sin. Neither does she grant this 
blessing, which is a privilege of the Catholic mother, to non-Catholic 
women, though, as it happens in mixed marriages, their children are 
baptized in the Catholic Church. Likewise does she withhold her 
blessing from the mother that proves disloyal to her sacred trust, 
by raising her children in a non-Catholic religion. The blessing for 
mothers, accordingly, has the character of a reward and honorary 
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distinction and the Catholic mother should be proud and anxious 
to receive this blessing. 

The Church rejoices with the happy mother. She heaps con- 
gratulations on her head. She exults in the great gain which comes 
to humanity and to the kingdom of God by Catholic motherhood. 
She encourages the mother by her good wishes, foretells her a 
happy future and assures that the sympathies of all noble men are 
with her. How delighted must the Catholic mother feel, to see 
such an enlightened understanding and such a profound apprecia- 
tion of her high office on the part of the Church. 

And finally, the Church asks God’s special grace for the mother. 
She recommends her to our blessed Lady, the virginal Mother, in 
whom all motherhood was sanctified. She pleads in her behalf with 
God and claims heaven’s choicest gifts for her. That is the attitude 
of the Church towards motherhood; she has for the mother words 
of approval, of congratulation, of encouragement and of benedic- 
tion. We will see these thoughts reflected in the prayers of the 
Church pronounced over the mother. 

There are two liturgical blessings for mothers to be found in the 
Roman ritual: one for the hour of trial, and the other for the com- 
pleted event when her motherhood has become a happy reality. 

In that dread moment, on which two precious lives may depend, 
a woman will be thankful for a prayer and a blessing. It will 
becalm her fears and diminish her anxiety. It will inspire her with 
confidence in God who is the Lord over life and death. The priest 
invokes God’s mercy for mother and child. Making the sign of the 
Cross over her and sprinkling her with holy water, he asks of God 
that he may give the joy of motherhood to the suffering woman 
and the great boon of life and light to the little one. The angels 
are called upon to ward off malign influences and to bring peace 
and happiness to the home and all its inhabitants. This proceeding 
of the Church is in full harmony with the words of our Lord, which 
He uttered to His disciples when He was about to leave them: “A 
woman, when she is in labor, hath sorrow, because her hour is come; 
but when she hath brought forth the child, she remembereth no 
more the anguish for joy that a man is born into the world” (John 
Xvi, 21). On account of the peculiar circumstances which naturally 
surround the coming of motherhood, and of the pharisaical delicacy 
of our modern times, this blessing is but rarely applied. However, 
I cannot see anything more calculated to allay the fears and the 
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anxiety which a young woman experiences at the approach of this 
great event. And if she knows that the Church is interested in her 
and that heaven and earth share her anxiety, she will bear up in 
the hour of anguish with true Christian heroism. 

After the happy event the mother comes to the church. It is a 
very beautiful and touching custom, though not prescribed by the 
ritual, that she bring her child with her in order to offer it up to 
God, from whom she has received it. In this she should imitate the 
Blessed Virgin, who presented her only begotten Son in the temple, 
as was required by the law of Moses. Likewise did the mother of 
the prophet Samuel bring her child to the temple to thank God for 
the honor conferred on her. From the overflowing gratitude. of her 
heart she spoke a wonderful prayer, vibrating with the ecstasy of 
happy motherhood: “My heart hath rejoiced in the Lord. There is 
none holy as the Lord is: for there is no other beside Thee, and there 
is none strong like our God. He raiseth up the needy from the dust, 
and lifteth up the poor from the dunghill: that He may sit with 
princes, and hold the throne of glory” (I. Kings ii, 1). There is no 
definite time set for this blessing, but the first time the mother leaves 
her home, after having gained her original strength, it should be 
for church. She informs the priest of her desire to be blessed or 
churched, as it is familiarly styled. The priest, wearing a surplice 
and white stole, sprinkles her with holy water and declares: “She 
shall receive a blessing from the Lord, and mercy from God, her 
Saviour; because she belongs to the nation of those who seek the 
Lord.” 

After giving this promise of God’s blessing, he recites the twenty- 
third psalm. In this psalm the generosity and greatness of God are 
praised: “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof; the world 
and all they that dwell therein.” Of this fulness the mother has also 
received ; to it she owes the glory of her fertility. 

In the same psalm David insists on purity and integrity of inten- 
tion as indispensable conditions for those who wish to enter the 
sanctuary: “Who shall ascend into the mountain of the Lord: or 
who shall stand in His holy place? The innocent in hands, and 
clean of heart, who hath not taken his soul in vain, nor sworn 
deceitfully to his neighbor.” But as the Catholic mother is con- 
sidered pure and blameless, since she has become mother under the 
august shadow of a Sacrament, there is nothing that could prevent 
her from taking her place in the house of God. The priest ad- 
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dresses her in the following words: “Enter into the temple of God, 
worship the Son of the Blessed Virgin Mary, who has conferred on 
you the grace of motherhood. Almighty and eternal God, who by 
the maternity of the blessed Virgin Mary hast converted the suffer- 
ings of mothers into joy; look down graciously on thy handmaid 
who has come to this temple to return Thee thanks in rejoicing. 
Grant that after this life she and her child may obtain the happiness 
of never-ending bliss through the merits and the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin, through Christ, our Lord.” 

Again sprinkling the woman, who holds a lighted candle in her 
hand, with holy water, the priest pronounces a final benediction: 
“May the peace and the grace of God almighty, the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, descend upon thee and remain with thee for- 
ever.” The priest retires and the mother should spend some moments 
in silent recollection and thanksgiving. 

No Catholic mother should forego this blessing. And, indeed, 
there is ample reason why a mother should be particularly eager to 
receive an abundant measure of God’s graces. She needs them for 
herself, she needs them for her child. For Catholic motherhood 
imposes many a heavy burden and difficult task, and a heavy 
responsibility, on the frail shoulders of woman. And unless God’s 
grace supports and seconds her efforts, she dare not hope to be 
loyal to her sublime mission. The child in the cradle or in the arms 
of its mother already needs the grace of heaven. And who should 
be the first one to pray for the helpless infant but its mother? On 
the occasion of her being churched she can easily fulfil this 
duty. She will thank God for having safely brought her through 
the dangers connected with motherhood and for having spared 
the little one that rested under her heart. She will thank Him 
that her child, flesh from her flesh, and bone from her bone, has 
been made a child of grace, regenerated to a higher life in the 
waters of Baptism. She will promise God to bring up the child that 
He has entrusted to her love and care in virtue, and to make it a 
worthy member of the Church. She will pray that the child she has 
brought into this world, at the very risk of her own life, may be 
her pride, her comfort, her consolation on earth, and her glory in 
heaven. And these prayers, welling up in the maternal heart and 
gushing forth from her lips, the Church gathers and carries to the 
throne of the Most High that they may not remain idle and in- 
effective human wishes, but that they may be fulfilled. That is the 
meaning of the blessing of the mother. 
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2. The Church has learned from her heavenly Master to love 
and cherish children. We all remember that beautiful scene of the 
holy Gospel wherein the love of our Lord for children is so pathetic- 
ally portrayed. It has such infinite charms, it is of such inex- 
haustible sweetness that we cannot resist to relate it anew. St, 
Matthew tells us this story in simple but most attractive style: 
“Then were little children presented to Him, that He should lay His 
hands upon them and pray. And the disciples rebuked them. But 
Jesus said to them: ‘Suffer the little children, and forbid them not 
to come to me: for the kingdom of heaven is for such. And when 
He had laid His hands upon them, He departed thence” (xix, 
13-15). It is from this example that the Church has learned her 
love for children. She shows this love effectually by the blessings 
with which she surrounds childhood. The infant nestled in its 
mother’s arm is for the Church an object of special care and 
solicitude. The baby in its cradle can claim her love and affection 
and attention. The sickness of the little suffering ones finds her a 
good and thoughtful mother. Many blessings there are for children 
and for various circumstances. The Roman ritual contains a 
blessing for an infant in general, which may be imparted at any time 
to any child of infant age. We find in the ritual another blessing 
of general application to implore for the child the help of God. 
Then there is one to be pronounced over children, when they are 
gathered in the church for some reason. This blessing could be 
very appropriately applied at the occasion of the opening or the 
closing of school. It would give an additional solemnity to these 
important celebrations and place them under the propitious auspices 
of God. A particular blessing we have for a child afflicted with 
disease. The sick child is more helpless than the adult under 
the same conditions; it cannot even give expression to its ailments. 
Frequently it suffers, and its attendants cannot even guess the seat 
of the trouble. So the Church is mindful of the helpless little one 
and asks for it God’s help, where human assistance is so unavailing. 
Another blessing remains to be mentioned: one for the little band of 
the Childhood of Jesus. All those enrolled in this little missionary 
society are entitled to a special blessing. The Church has always 
encouraged this society and enriched it with many spiritual priv- 
ileges. Parents, especially mothers, should see that their children, 
though they be only infants, be enlisted in this society. 

We will now meditate on the details of these different blessings. 
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The Church ushers the child into life with a blessing. This is done 
by the blessing of the infant. After the usual preliminaries, the 
priest recites over the infant-child a beautiful prayer. The wording 
is as follows: “Our Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, Thou 
was begotten before all times, yet Thou didst not disdain to become 
a child in the course of time. Thou lookst down with pleasure upon 
the innocence of this age. Thou hast embraced the little ones that 
were presented to Thee and blessed them. Bestow the sweet grace 
of Thy blessings upon this infant. Grant, that no malice may 
darken its soul. Let it grow in age, wisdom and grace, that it may 
always be pleasing to Thee.” Then the priest sprinkles the child 
with holy water and again blesses it in the name of the most holy 
Trinity. What greater blessing, what more precious gift could a 
mother wish for her infant than that which the Church asks in this 
significant prayer. As the mothers living at the time of our Lord 
brought to Him their dear little ones, so should now mothers bring 
their infants to the Church, that the priest might lay his hands 
upon them and invoke his Master’s name over them. 

The second blessing to obtain the mercy of God for the child is 
very much like the first one. Again the priest appeals to Christ’s 
love for children. He also asks God to consider the fidelity and piety 
of the parents. We know from the Old Testament that God visits 
the sin and crimes of the parents on the children, even to the third 
generation. But likewise will he reward the virtues and merits of 
the parents unto the third and fourth generation. It is not without 
reason that the Church recalls the merits of the parents, when she 
intercedes for the child. This time she asks, beside the spiritual 
blessings mentioned in the foregoing prayer, the gift of a happy and 
desirable old age. 

Next we have the blessing to be spoken over the children when 
they are gathered in church. It is longer than the preceding ones, 
and bears a more solemn and official character. The usual graces of 
progress in virtue and holiness are asked for the children. They are, 
moreover, recommended to the Blessed Virgin Mary and, especially, 
to the angels. They are the natural guardians of childhood; they 
protect them against temporal and spiritual evils. Above all are 
they the jealous custodians of their innocence and purity. It is very 
befitting, accordingly, that the Church should entrust the frail desti- 
nies of infancy to these heaven-appointed and powerful patrons. In 
the liturgical prayer the Church alludes to the words of our Lord: 
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“Take heed that you do not despise one of these little ones, for I 
say to you that their angels in heaven always see the face of My 
Father, who is in heaven” (Matt. xviii, 10). 

Lastly, we have the blessing for sick children. It begins with the 
psalm Laudate pueri: “Praise the Lord, ye children: praise ye the 
name of the Lord.” Then the priest beseeches God, who gives 
growth and strength to spare the tender age of childhood, to restore 
to the infirm and languishing infant the vigor of health, that it may 
attain to the fulness and maturity of years. In a second prayer the 
priest begs of God that he may give back to its parents the child 
hale and hearty, and that it may devote all the days of its life to 
justice and the practise of virtue. The blessing ends with the first 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John. 

Then there is the special blessing intended for members of the 
society of the Childhood of Jesus. In contents and drift it is identi- 
cal with the preceding; in its wording it is more emphatic and 
impressive; in its application it is restricted to the members of said 
society. 

The blessings, which we have explained, meet all needs of child- 
hood. They show the solicitude of the Church for the delicate age 
of infancy. She looks upon these little ones as a gardener would 
regard his choicest flowers. They grow and blossom in the garden 
of the Church, and they delight God and the angels and men. 


Like garden flowers the little ones grew, 
Nurtured and trained with tenderest care, 
Warmed by love’s sunshine, bathed in its dew, 
They bloomed into beauty like roses rare. 


Thus does the Church watch over the little ones which God has 
entrusted to her keeping. 

My dear friends, these different blessings for mother and child 
teach the faithful to respect and honor motherhood and to surround 
the age of tender infancy with all cares and fond solicitude. Let us 
learn well this beautiful lesson from the Church. Respect for sacred 
motherhood and sweet childhood will regenerate our modern society 
that has fallen away from the lofty ideals of our fathers. Let us 
thank and honor the Church for her noble attitude in this matter. 
And with the Church we pray for the mother and the child and 
exalt them. 
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XL. BAPTISM 


BY THE REV. W. LIEBER 


“But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified.”—I. Cor. vi, 11. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—I. Ceremonies in general. Ceremonies are 
natural to man. Their use tn society. Their use in worship. 
II. Ceremonies of Baptism.—(1) Meaning and symbolism of those that 
precede. (A word on the duty of sponsors.) (2) Those that accompany. 
(3) Those that follow the solemn administration of this Sacrament. 


In the administration of the Sacraments, the Catholic Church 
makes use of forms and rites for the purpose either of better show- 
ing forth her faith and worship as in the case of holy Mass, or of 
exhibiting the dignity and the effects of the Sacraments when they 
are administered, the better to dispose the recipients by exciting 
greater attention and devotion. 

Ceremonies are as old as the world. They are outward expressions 
of inward feelings. Man is a compound being; he is composed of 
soul and body; he must needs give utterance to his sentiments by 
outward gestures. There are few nations that do not supplement 
their language by some gestures. Some are even bound to have 
recourse to them, because of the poverty of their language. Our 
separated brethren who so greatly object to our ritual, as formalism, 
seem to be forgetful of the fact that all functions, both lay and 
clerical, are made up of ceremonies. What are our military parades, 
our presentations at court, our openings of Parliament, our patriotic 
rejoicings, but ceremonies? Why should they be deemed necessary 
at court, in society, in the army, in the masonic lodge, and rejected 
from public worship? Is it fair on the part of our non-Catholic 
friends, who approve of worldly forms and ceremonies for which 
they often cannot see the “raison d’étre,” to denounce our ritual as 
silly and superstitious, when they have not the slightest knowledge 
of its inward signification? Why, in our rites there is not a sign or 
gesture made, or action performed, but has its meaning and 
symbolism to the initiated. 

From the beginning ceremonies have especially been used in con- 
nection with divine worship. We read in the Bible of the offerings 
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and sacrifices of the patriarchs of old, and in the book of Exodus, 
Numbers and Leviticus, we read of the minute ceremonial and 
ritual of Moses sanctioned by the Almighty. We further learn that 
Christ did not condemn outward ceremonial. He not only at- 
tended the sacrifices and other holy functions in the Temple, but 
practised forms and ceremonies Himself, when curing the deaf and 
dumb and the blind, when commissioning His apostles, when pros- 
trating Himself with His face to the ground before His eternal 
Father. Parts of these very ceremonies we find reproduced in the 
rites that precede Baptism, as we shall see presently. 

Perhaps, with the exception of Holy Orders, the administration of 
no Sacrament is so elaborate as that of Baptism. The Church, no 
doubt, wishes thereby to impress the recipient and the attendants 
with the importance of this rite. It is the first and most necessary 
of the Sacraments, and therefore termed, sometimes, the “gate of all 
the Sacraments.’ It is the incorporation into the mystical body of 
Christ, the holy Catholic Church, and entitles us to participate in 
all the privileges of a Christian here on earth, and to look forward 
to the everlasting bliss of the Church triumphant in heaven. 

However, in the administration of Baptism we must distinguish 
between that part of the rite which is essential for producing the 
effects of the Sacrament, and the added ceremonies performed by the 
priest, c. g., the use of blessed salt, the exorcisms, the manifold 
unctions and blessings prescribed by the rubrics. These cere- 
monies are omitted when Baptism is administered privately. 
Though not essential to the validity of the Sacrament, they are on 
no account to be suppressed in the solemn ministration. When 
omitted, in case of necessity, they ought to be supplied later on, if 
possible. The baptismal ceremonies are recommended as well by 
their venerable antiquity as by their imposing symbolism and 
majestic wording. And, indeed, the apostolic constitutions, the 
oldest sacramentaries, the fathers of the second and third centuries, 
mention them, not as rites that had been subsequently introduced, 
brt as already observed in the primitive days of Christendom. There- 
fore, in suppressing them as superstitious, our separated brethren 
have thereby shown that their belief concerning this Sacrament of 
Regeneration has ceased to be what it used to be in the early ages of 
faith. 

The baptismal ceremonial is evidently meant to give us Christians 
an exalted idea of the grace we receive through the Sacrament, and 
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to impress upon us the grave obligations entailed upon the receiver 
of Baptism. 

Let us, therefore, study as closely as we can, the ceremonies: 
first, that precede ; second, accompany ; and, third, follow the solemn 
administration of this important Sacrament. 

One of the chief requisites, before the solemn administration of 
baptism, is the choice of sponsors, or God-parents. 

They are called on, first, to answer, in the name of the baptized, to 
all the interrogations of Baptism; secondly, to be guardians of their 
spiritual life for the future. They used to be called “guarantors.” 
As in the case of prudent men of business who, when appointing to 
responsible positions demand security, so the Church in the case of 
the baptismal obligations requires “guarantors” who will answer 
for the discharge of the obligations of the children to God in case 
the parents neglect their solemn duty. When the parents are prac- 
tical Catholics, the sponsors may presume that due Christian educa- 
tion will be provided by the father and mother, who, of course, 
are primarily responsible; but be it well understood that when the 
parents fail in these religious duties, the office of the god-parent 
calls for action. The choice, therefore, of such persons is a serious 
consideration. They should be of the age of puberty, thorough 
Catholics, and willing to accept their responsibility. Next to a 
judicious choice of sponsors comes the selection of a baptismal 
name to be given to the child, and the ritual recommends the 
parents to impose the name of a saint that the child may profit 
by his patronage and example. The person to be baptized is 
kept in the porch of the church, or before the entrance of the bap- 
tistry, to signify that before being a Christian, he is not worthy to 
be admitted into the House of God. Having no right to enter 
heaven, so he has no right to enter the church. The priest, robed 
in a surplice, whose whiteness is symbolic of the innocence he is 
going to impart, and a purple stole, the color used by the Church on 
days of sadness and mourning (pointing out the miserable state to 
which sin has reduced all children of Adam), goes forth to meet 
the candidate whom he addresses in the following words: “What 
dost thou ask of the Church of God? The person to be baptized or 
the sponsor answers, “Faith,” and the minister proceeds: “What 
does faith bring to the?” “Life everlasting,” is the reply. “If, then, 
thou desirest to enter life,” continues the priest, “keep the Com- 
mandments. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
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heart, with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind; and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

Thereupon the priest breathes three times in the face of the can- 
didate, while he orders satan to withdraw and make place for the 
Holy Ghost, the Paraclete. St. Augustine refers to this ceremony 
as a proof against the Pelagians, of the existence of original sin, 
showing that even newborn infants are infected with it, and hence 
subject to the power of the devil, who, by the exorcism of the priest, 
is expelled. 

From the outset these ceremonies tend to show our miserable state 
previous to our christening. We were all slaves of the devil, children 
of Divine wrath. Admire, therefore, the power God has bestowed 
upon His priests in banishing satan from our souls. The breath is 
symbolical of the breath of God in creation, when He animated the 
human body with the breath of life. In this first generation man 
received natural life “in animam viventem,” but in this regeneration 
he receives a supernatural life, “in spiritum vivificantem.” This 
breath is also symbolical of that of Christ breathing upon the 
apostles when commissioning them and empowering them to forgive 
sins “and when He had said this, He breathed on them and saith 
unto them, ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’”’ The priest then signs 
the candidate on forehead and breast with the sign of the Cross, 
to demonstrate, first, that Baptism draws all its virtue and efficacy 
from the passion and Cross of the Saviour ; and, secondly, to signify 
that the recipient is consecrated to Jesus crucified; that, marked 
with this sign, he belongs henceforth to the flock of the Divine 
Pastor, whose voice and maxims he is to obey without ever heeding 
the strange doctrines of false prophets. As by the livery of a 
servant we get to know the master he serves, so by the Cross, which 
is the livery of the Christian, the world will know that he belongs to 
the divine Master, Christ Jesus. The sign of the Cross is marked 
on the forehead to warn the Christian never to blush at being a 
disciple of Christ crucified. It is marked on the breast to show that 
he must love and embrace the Cross, that his life is not to be a life 
of pleasure, but a life of toil and suffering, and therefore should, as 
the apostle, glory in nothing save in the Cross of Jesus. “But God 
forbid that I should glory save in the Cress of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world” (Gal. vi, 14). 

After these signs of the Cross, the minister continues praying for 
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the catechumen, placing his hand upon his head to signify that he 
has become a victim to be consecrated to the Divinity. Then, having 
blessed some salt, which he places in the mouth of the child, the 
priest says: “Take the salt of wisdom, that the Lord may preserve 
thee and conduce thee to life eternal.” Salt is the emblem of the 
purification from sin, for the priest begs God to preserve the child 
from all infection of vice, so that he may be disposed ever to receive 
more abundant graces. Blessed salt is given to convey the taste of 
spirituality, that the word of God may not prove insipid to the 
Christian, but that he may recognize by experience the sweetness 
of the Lord and of His service. Salt, again, is the symbol of wisdom, 
which is to direct the disciple of Christ in all his doings and impede 
him from acting foolishly or against the law of God. Lastly, this 
salt means that Baptism is the pledge of a future glorious and incor- 
ruptible resurrection. The priest resumes the exorcism and com- 
mands satan in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, to quit the soul of God’s servant: “He that commands 
thee is the same that walked on the mighty deep and stretched out 
His hand to Peter about to perish in the waves. Hence acknowl- 
edge thy sentence, O, thou cursed one, return honor to the true and 
living God, render honor to Jesus Christ, His Son, and to the Holy 
Spirit; withdraw from this servant whom our Lord has deigned to 
call to the grace of baptism.” In concluding this prayer the priest 
again traces the shape of the Cross on the catechumen’s head and 
adds: “And thou beware, cursed satan, of ever having the audacity 
to violate this sign of the holy Cross which I impress upon his 
forehead.” 

This being done, the priest places a second time his hand upon 
the catechumen and begs of God, the author of light and truth, to 
let shine down upon him the light of heavenly knowledge to purify 
and sanctify him, in order that he may ever have a strong hope and 
right judgment, and follow the holy doctrine. Now, being no longer 
the property of the devil, but of God, he is introduced into the 
Church by the priest, who, laying the end of his stole on the head of 
the catechumen, says: “Come into the temple of God, that thou 
mayest have part with Christ unto life everlasting,” and as, accord- 
ing to St. Paul, “He that cometh to God must believe that He is” 
(Heb. xi, 6), the candidate or the sponsor on his behalf is requested 
to recite the Apostle’s Creed, which, in former days, was expoynded 
to the catechumens, who had to know and understand every article 
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thereof ere they were admitted to the Sacrament. After the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer is said, to show that it is only by the means of 
prayer that the Christian is able to live up to his belief. The priest, 
then, touching with his saliva the ears of the child, exclaims: 
“Ephpheta, be thou opened.” This reminds us of a passage of St. 
Mark (vii, 33, 34), where it is said that when about to cure the 
deaf and dumb man, Christ “put His fingers into his ears, and 
spitting, He touched his tongue ; and, looking up to heaven, He said: 
‘Ephpheta,’ which is, ‘Be thou opened.’” After this, the priest, 
touching the candidate’s nostrils, adds: “In the odor of sweetness.” 
This rite means that the child must never close his ears to the 
promises of God, nor to His laws, nor to the evangelical counsels; 
that he must listen to the divine Word, and that his soul, as a docile 
lamb, must only know the voice of the divine Pastor. The nostrils 
are touched to show that the Christian must remain insensible to 
the infection and allurements of sin and perceive only the salutary 
odor of God, must become himself, in fact, the sweet fragrance 
of Jesus in inducing others to the practice of virtue by his good 
example. But among the ceremonies that accompany Baptism there 
is none so imposing as that of the baptismal vows or the renounc- 
ing of the devil, his works and pomps. From all the vows that are 
taken in after life we may obtain a dispensation, while no power 
in heaven or earth can dispense us from our baptismal vows. The 
first renouncing exacted is that of the devil; it is the renouncing of 
his power and tyranny, and the taking of Christ as our Master. No 
one can serve two masters, hence no one can be Christ’s servant 
and at the same time a servant of the devil. The second is that of 
the devil’s works, which is sin, especially that of pride, which 
changed the angel of light into an angel of darkness, and consti- 
tutes the root of all sins. 

The third is that of the devil’s pomps, all illicit desires, vanity, 
ambition, luxury, sensuality, and the pleasures of the world of 
which satan is the prince. After this solemn declaration, the 
minister, dipping his finger in the oil of the catechumens, anoints 
the breast and shoulders of the child; the breast, to make it love the 
yoke of Christ; the shoulders, to give it strength to carry the yoke. 
This anointing is done with oil to denote the sweetness of this 
yoke. In fine, the Church requires of the candidate a solemn pro- 
fession of his faith in the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Church, 
this being intended to impress upon us the necessity of faith in 
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those receiving the Sacrament, for he alone “that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved.” Further, in conformity with ancient dis- 
cipline, not to give this Sacrament to adults unless they previously 
expressed the desire of receiving it, and also in imitation of our 
Lord, who, before healing the sick, asked if they wished for 
recovery, the Church requires the minister to ascertain whether the 
candidate is willing to be baptized. The answer being given on 
behalf of the child, “I will,” the priest pours water over the head 
of the candidate while pronouncing the words prescribed by Christ: 
“I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” To comply with the rubrics there should be 
physical contact during the pouring of the water between the sponsor 
and his godchild. The prevailing practise of actually placing the 
hand on the child is all that is required. Immediately after Baptism 
the minister anoints with chrism the forehead of the new Christian, 
to signify, first, that he has become a member of Jesus Christ; and, 
secondly, to show that he has been elevated to the dignity both of 
king and priest; of king, to conquer the devil, the world and the 
flesh; of priest, to offer to God the sacrifice of his mind, heart and 
body. A white cloth is presently thrown over the neophite by the 
priest, who says: “Receive this white garment and carry it without 
stain before the judgment seat of Jesus Christ.” In the primitive 
Church the newly baptized were invested in a white garment, which 
they used to wear for a whole week. This cloth or garment is a 
symbol of the robe of innocence. A lighted candle is next handed 
to the person baptized or to the sponsor, while the priest utters these 
beautiful words: “Receive this burning light, and keep thy Baptism, 
so as to be without blame; keep the Commandments of God, that 
when the Lord shall come to the nuptials thou mayest meet Him in 
the company of the saints in the heavenly court, and have eternal 
life, and live for ever and ever. Amen.” This lighted taper repre- 
sents the theological virtues, which are infused by virtue of the 
Sacrament. The light is the symbol of faith; the heat denotes 
charity; and the flame itself speaks of hope aspiring after heaven. 
At the conclusion of the ceremony the priest dismisses the party with 
a valedictory blessing : “Go in peace and the Lord be with you.” 
Dear brethren, Baptism, along with all the rites, the blessings and 
vows I have explained, will not suffice for your salvation unless you 
remain faithful to the obligations you have assumed. Remember, 
then, the covenant that was sealed between you and your God on 
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the day of your christening. Be true to your word, and renew your 
baptismal vows from time to time. Be ever mindful of your dignity 
as Christians in the midst of the temptations of this world, “but 
you are washed, but you are sanctified, but you are justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of our God.” Amen. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 


AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of the Holy See. 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE DecrEE “NE TEMERE.” 
(In plenariis comitiis.) In the plenary session of the S. 
Congregation of the Sacraments held on March 12, 1910, 
the following questions were proposed for solution: 

I. What is to be understood by the word “region” 
(regio), or within what distance should the contracting 
parties live from the place where the priest competent to 
assist at a marriage is, in order that it may be validly and 
licitly contracted before witnesses alone, according to the 
tenor of Article VIII of the Decree Ne Temere.* 

II. It happens not unfrequently that on account of the 
scarcity of priests several parishes are governed by a single 
parish-priest, who is unable to visit all of them every 
month. There are likewise some extensive parishes, con- 
taining villages, even with a public chapel, very far apart 
from one another, where on account of the difficulty of 
transit owing to bad roads, torrential rivers, etc., the 
parish-priest cannot visit them all and the faithful cannot 
go to the parish-priest. It is asked: (a) Can the faithful 
of the parishes in the first case, after a month has passed 
without the parish-priest coming, validly and licitly cele- 
brate marriage before two witnesses only, according to Ar- 
ticle VIII; (b) Is every village in the second case to be 
counted as a “region” (regio) so that the people living in 
them may avail themselves of the faculty contained in 
Article VIII. 


**« If in any locality the parish-priest or the local Ordinary, or a 
priest delegated by them, before whom marriage could be cele- 
brated, is not to be had, and this condition of things has already 
lasted for a month, marriage may be validly and licitly contracted, 
by the bridegroom and bride making the formal declaration of 
consent in the presence of two witnesses,” 
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III. Whether matrimony may be validly entered upon 
before simple witnesses by a person who goes to the 
“region,” of Article VIII im fraudem legis. 

IV. May bad Christians, and therefore pagans, be ad- 
mitted as witnesses to comply with the prescriptions of 
Articles II, III, VII, VIII. 

V. With regard to the residence for a month and to 
persons without a fixed abode (vagos) it is asked: (a) 
Whether the residence for a month, referred to in Article 
V, Section 2, is to be accepted in the relative sense, i. ¢., 
with reference to those who have elsewhere a domicile or 
quasi-domicile; or im the absolute sense, that is with re- 
gard to those who have not anywhere said domicile or 
quasi-domicile ; (b) Whether the parish-priest or the Ordi- 
nary, concerning whom in Article V, Section 3, is the 
parish-priest or the Ordinary of the place of residence 
during a month taken in the absolute sense; (c) Whether 
under the name of “persons without fixed abode” (vagos) 
are included all those who are destitute of a domicile and 
quasi-domicile, or only those who, destitute of a domicile 
and quasi-domicile, besides have nowhere a parish-priest 
or Ordinary acquired by residence for at least a month. 

VI. It happens that assistants to parish-priests are ap- 
pointed by Bishops, and not provided by private law with 
the faculty of assisting at marriages; still the custom has 
grown up that, from the beginning of their office, when 
the parish-priests do not object and although their per- 
mission has not been asked, these assistants assist at mar- 
riages, and even use only their own signature in making 
the entries in the matrimonial books; nay, especially in the 
larger parishes it is they who always, or nearly always, 
assist at the marriages. On this head it is asked: (a) 
Whether marriages hitherto contracted before such assist- 
ants, the parish-priests having been silent, are valid; (b) 
And as far as the answer may be in the affirmative, 
whether assistants Jicttly act in assisting at marriages from 
the beginning of their office, without the express delega- 
tion of the parish-priests; (c) Whether the custom of 
assistants assisting at all, or nearly all, the marriages in a 
parish can be tolerated, or rather should parish-priests be 
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stimulated to assist personally as often as possible and 
ordinarily, unless hindered by a legitimate and serious 
reason, and their own consciences being burdened in the 
matter, and this case to confer the deputation on their 
assistants and to have the marriage entered in the matri- 
monial registers with the customary words. 

VII. Whether Article I of the Decree abrogates the 
special law existing previous to the Decree in Spain, and 
extended to Latin America, by virtue of which a public 
document signed by a notary was required for the validity 
of sponsalia. 

VIII. Whether regular churches can and may be re- 
garded according to the tenor of the Decree as exempt 
as territory of the parish-priest or Ordinary, in whose 
territorial district they are situated, for the effects of as- 
sistance at marriages. 

IX. Whether and how the petitions of certain Ordi- 
naries are to be granted, viz.: (i) The Bishop of Roseau 
asking for a dispensation from the obligation imposed by 
Article IX, Section 2, of noting in the baptismal register 
that the couple contracted marriage on such a day in his 
parish; (ii) the Vicars Apostolic of Oriental Kiam-Si 
asking a dispensation not only from the obligation of 
recording the marriages in the baptismal register, but even 
in the matrimonial register; (iii) some Ordinaries of 
China who ask: Whether the answer of the S. Congrega- 
tion of the Council given on July 27, 1908, to VII, is 
restricted to the two cases proposed in the question then 
proposed ; and, as far as the answer may be in the affrma- 
tive, they ask that the answer may be extended to other 
cases of real necessity; (iv) the Bishop of Mangalore 
that faculty be given him to permit that marriages may be 
entered in the matrimonial register by the priest who has 
assisted at them by delegation of the parish-priest, when 
the parish-priest himself is absent. 

To these questions the Most Em. Fathers have thought 
well to answer as follows: 

To. 1. Marriage may be always validly and licitly con- 
tracted in the presence of witnesses alone without the 
presence of the priest competent to assist, when, after the 
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lapse of a month, the competent priest cannot be had or 
cannot be approached without grave inconvenience. 

To. II. The answer is contained in the answer to J. 

To. III. In the affirmative. 

To IV. With regard to the qualities required for wit- 
nesses by the Decree, no change is to be made. 

To. V. With regard to (a) and (b) the answer is con- 
tained in the response to V given by the S. Congregation 
of the Council on March 28, 1908; to (c) under the name 
of “persons without fixed abode” (vagos), referred to in 
Article V, Section 4, come all those, and only those, who 
have nowhere a parish-priest or Ordinary by reason of 
domicile or residence for the period of a month. 

To VI. With regard to: (a) Let them acquiesce this 
matter having been referred to His Holiness; with regard 
to (b) let the things prescribed by the law be observed; 
to (c) concerning the personal assistance of parish-priests 
at marriages, let the Archbishop pro suo jure urge the 
observance of any laws of a Provincial Council that may 
exist on the matter. With regard to the registration of 
the marriages let Article IX of the Decree “Ne Temere” 
and the prescription of the Roman Ritual be observed. 

To VII. In the affirmative. 

To VIII. In the affirmative. 

To IX. With regard to (i) It is not expedient, and ad 
mentem. The mens is that the Ordinary and his coopera- 
tors are to endeavor as far as they can in the Lord to 
remove from the minds of the faithful that pernicious 
superstition which deters them from using the names of 
the saints they have received in baptism. Let them teach 
frequently that the names of the saints have been given 
them at baptism to stimulate them to live piously after 
the example of the saints’ and to be protected by the 
saints. Let them commend to parish-priests and other 
priests with care of souls, as long as this pernicious super- 
stition cannot be eradicated, to use all possible diligence 
in making the entries in the parochial books, availing them- 
selves in this of the assistance of others whose diligence in 
the matter they may regard as of utility. When in a spe- 
cial case they cannot find out the real name of the married 
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person they are not bound by the law, in view of the moral 
impossibility of fulfilling it. 

With regard to (ii). It is not expedient under either 
head, and ad mentem.. The mens is: The Ordinaries must 
take care that the registrations of marriages be diligently 
made and preserved by the missionaries, and, in their 
prudent judgment, prescribe for these the necessary safe- 
guards for avoiding the dangers represented, using also, 
when necessary, conventional signs. 

With regard to (iii). To the first part: In the nega- 
tive ; to the second, the answer is contained in the first. 

With regard to (iv). The favor is granted, according 
to the prudent judgment and conscience of the Bishop. 

And on the 13th of the same month and year His 
Holiness, having heard the report of the undersigned sec- 
retary, was pleased to ratify and approve the above de- 
cisions. 


On the Presumption of Death. 
After the great destruction of life caused on Decem- 


ber 28, 1908, by the earthquake on both sides of the 
straits of Messina, His Eminence the Archbishop of Cata- 
nia was the first to ask from the Holy See instructions 
to enable him to decide on the free state of those sur- 
vivors who, living wickedly in concubinage, were struck 
with terror and desired to make provision for the salvation 
of their souls. 

On January 18, 1909, the S. Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments sent letters to the said Archbishop with instructions 
for the more urgent cases, that is: “In place of the usual 
certificate of free state or of absence of any other impedi- 
ment, in the cases of persons who allege that they have 
never contracted any other marriage, it will suffice to 
administer to them the supplementary oath, with the cus- 
tomary precautions. With regard to the testimony of free 
state, in case of the death of the first married partner, 
attention must be paid, when the usual certificates are not 
to be had, to the Instruction of the Holy Office of 1868 
in cases when it is a question of death anterior to the recent 
disaster ; with regard to deaths which are supposed to have 
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taken place in the disaster it becomes necessary to super- 
sede these Instructions.” 

Later on, the Chancellor of the Vicariate of the city 
submitted to the said S. Congregation certain testimonies 
of death derived from the civil authorities asking what 
value was to be attributed to them. 

Before answering, this S. Congregation on November 
19, 1909, wrote to the Archbishop of Messina and Reggio 
asking for the following information: Whether the status 
animarum had been re-established in the Curias of both 
cities; what degree of credence was to be attached to the 
evidence of death furnished by the civil authorities; and 
finally to transmit such other information as might be 
useful and opportune for the purposes of the Instruction 
that was to be drawn up. 

To these letters the Archbishop of Messina on the 26th 
of the same month replied: “Hitherto it has not been 
possible to compile the status animarum because attention 
has been concentrated on the organization of the parishes, 
the building of the barracche, parochial churches, and 
presbyteries. 

“Immediately this is done the status animarum will 
be the first care. With regard to the victims who died in 
the disaster I have placed reliance only on the evidence 
of death offered by the recognition of the bodies or the 
testimony of trustworthy persons who attest the decease. 
And not being at ease concerning the publications of the 
Officer of the Stato Civile, I too was about to write to 
your S. Congregation for instructions to guide me in cases 
in which neither the former nor the latter means are avail- 
able and when, in the meanwhile, no information is to be 
had of the persons who were living here at the time of 
the disaster. Therefore I humbly beg you to ask for the 
necessary directions in the matter as several applications 
for marriage are being made, and I am anxious to put 
an end to many cases of concubinage.” 

On November 30 the Vicar Capitular of Reggio an- 
swered: “In reply to your note I have to say that it has 
not been possible yet to re-establish the status animarum 
in all of the dioceses after the earthquake. In many of 
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them it has become extremely difficult to do so, especially 
as nobody has a fixed dwelling, and as the number of 
baracche which are to be erected has not yet been com- 
pleted. It is difficult, too, to ascertain the number of the 
dead as the families are scattered, and many individuals 
have sought refuge in unknown places. In this Curia for 
the marriages of widows the certificate of death is as a 
rule asked from the parish-priest who, when he does not 
know the dead person must before granting the certificate 
draw up a public act on the deposition of four trustworthy 
persons. With regard to the certificates of death of the 
civil authorities, we do not recognize them as_ valid 
unless when confirmed by the parish-priest after the usual 
formalities.” 

As a rule, the admission of these testimonies of the 
civil authority, to prove the status liber, is subject to dan- 
ger, but exceptions are to be made according to the per- 
sons to whom they refer, and this implies that investigation 
must be made by the ecclesiastical authority in order to 
show whether the person whose death is alleged was up- 
right, devoted to his or her family and married partner, 
and so on. This investigation is all the more to be in- 
sisted on because it may be possible to have witnesses 
whose evidence is to be preferred to the presumption of 
the law, as is now being done in the Curia of Reggio. 

To quote an example of the law on the matter, the 
S. Congregation of the Holy Office, gave the following 
answer on the status liber of widows after the unfortunate 
battle of Adua: “When it is a question of men who were 
certainly engaged in the battle of Adua, and when after 
the opportune investigations have been made it is not pos- 
sible to ascertain beyond all doubt whether the man be 
really dead, in view of the special circumstances exposed 
in the case and of the valid presumption of death, the Or- 
dinary may permit the widow to remarry. From this it is 
clear that suitable investigation is first to be made and 
should this prove to be without result consideration is to 
be taken of the special circumstances of the case together 
with a valid presumption of death. And among the cir- 
cumstances considered in the above-quoted answer of the 
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Holy Office were to be reckoned the illicit relations of 
widows anxious to remarry. 

Another example is to be found in a reply of the Holy 
Office given on April 27, 1887. The case was: “Victoria 
N. contracted marriage with Joseph N. who in 1870 set 
out for the war, and, after the battle fought in St. Quentin 
on January 19, 1871, disappeared, as was shown by the 
letter of the Minister of War. After that time there was 
no trace of him, and the civil court pronounced sentence 
that he was dead. It is to be added that Joseph had 
entered into an agreement with seven of his companions 
to meet in a certain place after the battle, and he was 
the only one who failed to do so.” And the Sacred Con- 
gregation decided: ‘Provided it be clear, at least sum- 
marily and extrajudicially, from the authentic testimony 
of trustworthy persons, that the circumstances set forth by 
the Bishop are true, and moreover that Joseph N. had been 
well-disposed towards his wife and children and that there 
was no cause urging him to desert them, the petitioner 
may be permitted to marry Louis N.” 


Finally, it may not be inopportune to bear in mind 
another reply of the Holy Office given on June 28, 1865. 
The Vicar Apostolic of Pondicherry asked: “Whether the 
provisions of the civil law relating to absent married 
partners can be held as giving moral certainty as to their 
death, and consequently whether when these provisions 


’ 


have been deserted they can remarry.” Answer: “In the 
negative as the case has been presented, and special cases 
are to be examined by the Vicar Apostolic according to the 
Instruction which is communicated to him.” 

This instruction, beginning with the words: Iugentes 
bellorum clades has been substituted by a more recent one 
given by the Holy Office in 1868, which governs this 
entire question. 

The Most Em. Fathers of the S. Congregation of the 
Sacraments in a plenary meeting held on March 12, 1910, 
to the question proposed: “Whether and what provision 
is to be made,” decided to answer: “Special cases are to 
be examined by the Ordinary according to the Instruction 
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“Matrimonu vinculo” given by the S. Congregation of the 
Holy Office in 1868 and which follows here: 


Instruction of the Supreme S. Congregation. 


ON THE Proor oF DEATH OF A MARRIED PERSON, 1868. 
(Matrimonii vinculo.) That only two persons, “according 
to the teaching of Christ, can be joined and united in the 
bond of matrimony, but after the death of one of them that 
second and even other marriages are lawful, is the dog- 
matic teaching of the Catholic Church.” 

But as regards the second and later marriages, the mat- 
ter being one beset with difficulties and frauds, the Holy 
See has sedulously provided, sometimes by general con- 
stitutions, but more frequently by answers given for special 
cases, to preserve from danger the above-mentioned unity 
of matrimony, while allowing freedom to all to contract 
new marriages. 

Hence the provisions laid down in the sacred canons 
requiring that there be sure evidence of the death of a 
married person before the other partner can licitly con- 
tract new vows, as in Cap. Dominus, de secundts nuptiis, or 
that certain news of the death be received, as in Cap. In 
praesentia, De sponsalibus et matrimonis. Hence, too, those 
more explicit provisions contained in the Instruction Cum 
alias of August 21, 1670, sanctioned by Clement X and 
inserted in the Roman Bullarium on the examination of 
witnesses to marriages contracted in the Curia of the Most 
Em. Vicar of the city and of other Ordinaries. Especially 
pertinent to the present matter are the provisions con- 
tained in NN. 12 and 13. 

These provisions would abundantly suffice if in the 
treatment of all such cases complete and absolute certainty 
could be obtained concerning the death of one of the mar- 
ried parties; but as the almost infinite variety of cases 
(as was very wisely remarked in the above-mentioned In- 
struction in these words: If, however, evidence of this 
kind cannot be had the S. Congregation does not mean to 
exclude other proofs, which may be admitted according to 
the common law provided they be legitimate and sufficient) 
does not permit this, it follows that, notwithstanding the 
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general principles which have been laid down, cases not 
infrequently occur in which the judgment of ecclesiastical 
superiors is exercised in discerning and defining true and 
just proof; nay, by reason of the great facility which pre- 
vails in our time of emigrating to the most distant coun- 
tries, so that men now travel in almost every part of the 
globe, the number of such cases has so increased that an 
immense number of appeals on this matter are being ad- 
dressed to this S. Congregation, not without inconvenience 
to the interested parties for whom a long time is necessary 
before they can carry out their desire to contract new 
marriages, on account of the informations and instruc- 
tions which, from the very nature of the matter, have to be 
asked for and furnished. 

Wherefore the S. Congregation, anxious to provide for 
these necessities and at the same time taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the Ecclesiastical Superiors, espe- 
cially in distant missionary lands, are destitute of the 
means necessary to extricate themselves from grave diffi- 
culties, has thought it well to issue a fuller Instruction in 
which, while in no way abrogating what has already been 
laid down, the rules are given which are usually followed 
by this S. Congregation in matters of this kind, in order 
that judgment may be pronounced without having recourse 
to the Holy See, or at least when such recourse is neces- 
sary, the circumstances of the case may be clearly set 
forth and thus a long delay in the decision may be avoided. 
Therefore : 

1. When a question is raised as to the death of a mar- 
ried person, it is to be noted in the first place that the 
argument based on his or her mere absence of whatever 
kind of duration is not held by the Sacred Canons to be 
sufficient as suitable proof (although this is admitted 
almost everywhere by the civil laws). Hence, Pius VI. of 
holy memory wrote in reply to the Archbishop of Prague 
on July 11, 1789, that the mere absence of one married 
partner and his or her complete silence ts not a sufficient 
argument to prove death, not even when the absent part- 
ner, after having been summoned by royal edict (and the 
same is to be said of public notices in the newspapers), 
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has failed to give any trace. For the fact that he or she 
has not appeared, says the Pontiff, does not furmsh a 
greater proof of death than of contumacy. 

2. Hence, according to the prescription of the Sacred 
Canons an authentic proof of death is to be sought for with 
all diligence ex gr. among registers of the parish, hospice, 
regiment, and when it is not possible to secure it from 
the ecclesiastical authority, application is to be made to the 
civil government of the place in which it is supposed that 
the death took place. 

3. Sometimes it is impossible to obtain such a docu- 
ment, and in this case the defect is to be supplied by the 
depositions of witnesses. The witnesses should be at least 
two, under oath, trustworthy, and when they depose con- 
cerning the fact itself, they must have known the deceased, 
and be in agreement as to the place and the cause of 
death and other substantial circumstances. If they be 
relatives of the deceased, or companions in a journey or 
in business, or even in a regiment, their evidence will be 
all the more convincing. 

4. Sometimes only one witness can be found for exami- 
nation, and although according to all law the testimony 
of only one person is not admitted as full proof, still that 
the other married partner who desires to contract a new 
marriage may not be compelled to lead a celibate life, 
the S. Congregation for the solution of cases of this kind 
does not absolutely reject the testimony of one witness, 
provided such witness possess the above-named conditions, 
be open to no exception, and the depositions given by him 
be supported by other grave corroboration; and if other 
extrinsic corroboration be not forthcoming that at least 
there be nothing in his testimony which is not congruous 
and altogether likely. 

5. It happens, too, that absolutely trustworthy witnesses 
testify that they, at a time open to no suspicion, have 
heard from the attestation of others of the death of the 
married person, and that these others, either because ab- 
sent or dead, or for any other reasonable cause, cannot be 
examined. In such cases this second-hand testimony, in 
as far as it corresponds with all the other circumstances 
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of the case, is to be held as sufficient to form a prudent 
judgment that the death has taken place. 

6. But experiences teaches: that at times not even one 
such witness as described above is to be found. In this 
case the proof of death is to be sought, by a very sedulous 
and extremely cautious investigation of conjectures, pre- 
sumptions, indications and any other means whatsoever, 
so that by the accumulation of circumstances drawn from 
every source and a careful estimate of their nature, as 
they are more or less important, or have greater or less 
reference to the truth of the death, it may be possible for 
a prudent man to form a judgment as to the extreme 
probability or moral certainty of the death. Wherefore 
whenever in individual cases a just proof may be derived 
from the accumulation of such circumstances, the matter 
is to be left to the prudent judgment of the judge. But 
here it will not be inopportune to indicate some of the 
sources which may furnish material more or less important 
for discovering the truth. 

7. In the first place presumptions are to be investigated 
which regard the person of the alleged deceased, and 
which can easily be ascertained from the relatives, friends, 
neighbors and any kind of acquaintances of either of the 
married couple. In this examination inquiry might be 
made, for example: 

Whether the person, whose death is under discussion, 
led a good, pious and religious life; whether he loved 
his wife; whether he had any reason for hiding; whether 
he possessed real estate, or had any reason to expect in- 
heritances from his relatives or others. 

Whether he went away with the consent of his wife and 
relatives, how old he was at the time, and whether in good 
health. 

Whether he ever wrote home, and from what place, and 
if so, did he express his intention to return as soon as pos- 
sible; other information of the same kind may be gathered. 
_ 8. Other indications may be derived from the circum- 
stances connected with his absence: 

If he were with the army, information about him may 
be had from his military superior as to whether he was 
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engaged in any battle, taken prisoner, whether he deserted, 
was employed in any perilous enterprises, etc. 

If he undertook a journey on business, inquiry is to be 
made whether there were any serious dangers to be faced 
at the time; whether he set out alone or in company; 
whether there were seditions, wars, famine or pestilence 
in the place to which he went, etc. 

If he went to sea, careful investigation is to be made 
regarding the port he sailed from, his companions, whither 
he was bound, the name of the vessel, the captain of the 
same ; whether he was shipwrecked ; if the vessel was in- 
sured did the insurance company pay the policy ; and other 
such circumstances are to be diligently examined. 

Report, also, supported by some corroborative evidence, 
furnishes a proof of death, but on these conditions: that 
it be testified to by at least two trustworthy witnesses 
under oath, who depose as to the reasonable cause of the 
report; whether they have had it from the major and 
sanior pars of the people and whether they believe in it 
themselves, and whether there can be no doubt that it was 
not started by those to whom it would be profitable. 

g. Finally, if necessary, inquiry through the newspapers 
should not be neglected, by publication of all the necessary 
indications of the person supposed to be dead, unless on 
account of special circumstances it be deemed more pru- 
dent to omit this. 

10. Such are the methods diligently followed by the 
S. Congregation according to circumstances; and when 
the matter is exceptionally grave, weighing everything im- 
partially, and taking the opinion of several theologians, 
and the council of jurisconsults, it finally pronounces judg- 
ment as to whether the death is evident, and whether 
there is nothing to prevent the granting of permission to 
the petitioner to marry again. 

11. From all this ecclesiastical superiors may derive a 
sure rule to enable them to decide. But if, notwithstand- 
ing the rules hitherto given, the matter still seems to them 
to be uncertain and complicated, they must have recourse 
to the Holy See, with the recourse transmitting all the acts 
of the case, or at least setting them forth carefully. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


SANATIO IN RADICE 


Question. On page 54, vol. 11, of the “Casuist,” it is said that a 
sanatio in radice may be procured and applied without renewal of 
consent of either party. On the contrary, it is stated on page 358 
of Father Slater’s Moral Theology, that “a necessary condition for 
the exercise of sanatio in radice is that before the sanatio is applied, 
one of the parties should be aware of the impediment.” Do I un- 
derstand this aright? If so, how conciliate these two pages? 

Answer.—There is no discrepancy between what Father Slater 
says and what is stated in the “Casuist.” On the page quoted, the 
“Casuist” remarks incidentally that a sanatio in radice may be applied, 
even though both parties to the marriage remain ignorant of the 
existence of the diriment impediment that invalidated their marriage 
at the time when it was contracted. That a sanatio in radice may be 
so applied is quite certain. Any handbook of moral theology will 
bear this out. For instance, Father Noldin says: “Sanatio in 
radice duplict modo fiert potest, vel ita ut renovatio consensus 
exigatur vel sine renovatione consensus. Ex usu ecclesiastico 
quidem, sanatio sine renovatione fieri solet, praesertim ubi putativi 
conjuges nullitatem sui matrimonu ignorant nec de ea moneri 
possunt; nihilominus s. pontifex quandoque praecipit renovationem 
consensus in poenam, ubi scilicet una pars tempore celebrations 
mala fide egit. Quodsi novus consensus praescribitur, is ad valorem 
matrimonit necessarius est. Ex his patet sanationem matrimoni 
etiam inscia utraque parte fieri posse et reipsa fieri, quoties ex mont- 
tione damnum timetur: ex parte enim conjugum nullus actus ad 
sanationem requiritur” (de Mat. n. 661, 2). 

II. The question that Father Slater treats on page 358 of his 
“Moral Theology,” is quite distinct from the above. Father Slater 
treats the question whether the bishops of the United States have 
received faculties from the Holy See to grant a sanatio in radice, even 
though both parties to the marriage are allowed to remain in igno- 
rance of the diriment impediment that invalidated their marriage when 
it was first contracted. The question treated by Father Slater, there- 
fore, is a question of the comprehensiveness of the faculties granted 
by the Holy See to the American bishops to dispense from some 
diriment impediments to marriage. Father Slater maintains, and 
with reason, that the American bishops have no faculties from the 
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Holy See to grant a sanatio in radice while both parties to the mar- 
riage remain in ignorance of the diriment impediment. One of the 
parties, at least, must be made aware of the invalidity of the mar- 
riage and the removal of the diriment impediment by the sanatio 
in radice, and such party must renew the consent. The “Casuist,” 
therefore, merely says that a sanatio in radice may be applied, inscia 
utraque parte; Father Slater says that the American bishops have 
not received faculties from Rome to grant a sanatio in radice, 
except on condition that one of the parties to the marriage be made 
aware of the diriment impediment and its removal through the 
sanatio, and such person renew the consent. And since this latter 
question is of importance, it may be well to review it briefly. Among 
the faculties granted by the Holy See to the American bishops, to 
be renewed every five years, is the following one: 

“Sanandi in radice matrimonia contracta quando comperitur 
adfuisse impedimentum dirimens super quo, ex Apostolica Sedis 
indulto, dispensare ipse possit, magnumque fore incommodum 
requirendt a parte innoxia renovationem consensus, monita tamen 
parte conscia impedimenti de effectu hujus sanationis.” 

As the interpretation of this faculty had given rise to much con- 
troversy and serious doubts were entertained by bishops and priests 
concerning its application, the Bishop of Covington, in 1906, wrote 
to the Congregation of the Holy Office for an authentic interpreta- 
tion. Among the questions proposed by the Bishop of Covington 
concerning the application of this sanatio in radice was the fol- 
lowing: Whether the American bishops could apply this faculty in 
a case where both parties to the marriage are aware of the nullity 
of their marriage, but one of them cannot be induced to renew the 
consent? “Utrum sit locus facultatis si ambae quidem partes cog- 
noscunt nullitatem matrimonii, sed una earum adduci non potest 
ad renovandum consensum?” To this the Holy Office replied: 

“Negative, nisi constet verum datum futsse consensum sub specie 
matrimonti, et eumdem ex utraque parte perseverare.” 

The bishop then inquired, further, whether the sanatio in radice 
might be applied in case both parties are ignorant, hic et nunc, of 
the invalidity of their marriage, provided later on one of the parties 
be informed that their marriage has been validated by the sanatio 
in radice? “Utrum adhuc sit locus facultatis si ambrae partes hic 
et nunc ignorant nullitatem matrimoni, dummodo postea una pars 
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monéeatur de sanatione obtenta, ejusque effectu?” To this the Holy 
Office replied: “Prout exponitur, negative.” 

From this answer of the Holy Office it is evident that if both 
parties to the marriage contract be ignorant of the nullity of their 
marriage, the American bishops cannot exercise the faculty sanandi 
in radice, even though one of the parties be informed later on that 
the sanatio had been applied and that its effect was the curing of the 
marriage. In other words, before the American bishops can exercise 
their faculty of sanandi in radice, one of the parties to the marriage 
must be made aware of the invalidity of the marriage previous to 
the exercise of the faculty sanandi in radice. There is no question 
here of the power of the Holy See to grant a sanatio in radice and 
to cure a marriage, even though both parties to it be ignorant of its 
nullity. The question here at issue is whether the facultas sanandi 
in radice granted by the Holy See to our bishops is restricted. And 
it is evident from what has been said that it is restricted. 

But suppose that both parties to the marriage are ignorant of the 
nullity of their marriage and neither of them may be informed of its 
nullity without great hardship and grievous scandal, what is to be 
done in such a case? Both parties are to be left in good faith, or, 
if it is feared that the married parties may learn later on of the 
nullity of their marriage, to their own greut injury and suffering, 
recourse may be had by special letters to the Holy See for a sanatio 
in radice, utraque parte inscia impedimenti, which sanatio, if granted, 
will be valid or authentic also i foro externo, to prove the validity 
of this marriage, should it be subsequently attacked. The rescript 
that the Holy See forwards in such a case granting the sanatio, 
should be carefully guarded by the bishop for possible future use in 
foro externo. 

To sum up briefly, therefore, we say: 1. If both parties to a 
marriage, which is null and void on account of some diriment 
ecclesiastical impediment, can be induced to renew their consent 
after the impediment has been dispensed, they must renew their 
consent. All that is needed in this case is a simple dispensation from 
the diriment impediment and a renewal of consent. 

2. If one of the parties to such a marriage be ignorant of the 
nullity of the marriage and cannot be informed of it without great 
hardship—magnumque fore incommodum requirendi a parte innoxria 
renovationem consensus—then a sanatio in radice may be applied, 
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provided that the party aware of the nullity of the marriage renew 
the marriage consent. 

3. Where both parties to the marriage are ignorant of its nullity, 
one of them must be informed of such nullity before the American 
bishops can grant a sanatio in radice. 

4. Where both parties are ignorant of the nullity of their mar- 
riage, and it is impossible to inform either of them of this fact, 
recourse must be had to the Holy See for a sanatio in radice, 
utraque parte inscia nullitatis. 





CATECHETICAL PART 


Catechetics for the First School Year 


Lesson XXI. 
THE APOSTLES’ CREED 


THE FIRST ARTICLE OF FAITH 


Object.—To-day I will tell you something about the things you 
see around you, where they all come from, who made them, the 
earth, the sun, the stars, men, animals, trees, flowers, and every- 
thing else. 

Preparation.—Men can make many things. There are carpenters 
who make tables, chairs, etc. Locksmiths make locks and keys. 
Bakers make bread. Masons build houses, and so on. 

I. Presentation—But the carpenter must have wood for his 
work; the baker cannot make bread unless he has flour. And so 
you see that men must have materials to work with, and it takes 
labor and time to make things. It is different with God. He 
simply wills that something shall be, and immediately the thing is 
done. 

He merely said: “Let there be light,” and light there was. “Let 
there be the sky,” and it was there. “Let there be the solid earth,” 
said God, “and let it be covered with green”—and behold, the 
mountains rose on high and the valleys sank low: from the ground 
there came forth grass and flowers, trees and forest, brooks and 
rivers made their way down to the deep sea. Then God called 
into existence—just by His will—sun, moon and stars. He or- 
dained that there be fish in the water and birds in the air. Then the 
Lord willed that animals should enliven field and forest, and at once 
they were there. Finally, the Lord made man. The Divine breath 
was breathed into the first man, and to him all creation was pre- 
sented. God made man to be master over the whole earth. 

II. Explanation.—Whence, therefore, did the whole world come? 
(God created it.} God is the Creator of the world. God is the 
Creator of heaven. God is the Creator of earth. God is the 
Creator of heaven and earth. 

Our first duty is to believe in God, to believe that God is the 
Creator of everything in the world. We must say, therefore: “I 
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believe in God. I believe in God the Father. I believe in God the 
Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth.” 

III. Application —How beautiful the world is, dear children. 
Are you not glad to be in this beautiful world? Whom must you 
thank for this? God created you, otherwise you would not be in 
the world. This you must never forget. 

Now (im winter) it is very cold. The fields are bare, the trees 
have no signs of life. Soon spring will come, the snow melts, the 
trees become green, the flowers appear. Then summer comes and 
the warm sun makes things grow and ripen. In the fall fields and 
garden are ready for harvest. These are the four seasons: Spring, 
summer, autumn and winter. God created them. He arranged 
them wisely, so that earth brings forth whatever men need for their 
sustenance. Then there is the weather. Man cannot make the 
weather ; it happens as God wills. 

God created rain and snow. What do you need when your 
throat is dry and parched, when you are thirsty? Must not flowers 
and trees have water, too? God sends them water from the clouds. 
The wind is made to carry the clouds to us, that we may have 
rain. In winter time snow is sent to protect the fields against 
severe frost. 

At night time you see the stars up above. They are so many 
that it would be impossible for man to count them. But just as I 
know all you children here in the school-room, so God knows all 
the stars that are in the heavens. Earth, heaven, sun, stars—indeed, 
the world is beautiful, and when we look at this beautiful world, 
what do we say to God? “TI believe in God the Almighty, Creator 
of heaven and earth.” 


Lesson XXII 
SECOND ARTICLE OF THE CREED 


Recapitulation.—(Make sure that the first article is known by 
every pupil.) We have learned, dear children, that God has made 
all things, created all things, as we say. The sun that rises for us 
in the morning, the stars that greet us at night, the sea, and all that 
lives in it, the forest, the animals, and ourselves. All are called into 
being by God. We know also that there is only one God, but that 
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there are three Persons in this one God: the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. And while this one God has created the world, the 
act of creation is specially attributed to the Person of the Father, 
Therefore, we say: “I believe,” etc. 

Object.—The second article of the Creed affirms our belief in 
God the Son. The second article of the Creed is, “And in Jesus 
Christ,” etc. We know that God the Son became man for us. What 
was His name? Who was His Mother when He became man? 

I. Presentation and Explanation.—(A picture of the Holy Trinity 
is shown.) This picture shows you the three Persons of God. 
Which is the Father, and which the Son? 

Only Son.—God the Father in heaven from the beginning has 
but one only Son. Pay particular attention to this. Has God the 
Father two sons, three sons, several sons? God the Father has 
but One Son. 

Who is, and has always been, the only Son of God? Who is, 
therefore, the only Son of God? Hence we say: “I believe in Jesus 
Christ, His (God the Father's) only Son.” 

From Eternity—When Jesus came into the world, on Christmas 
day, He was the Son of the Blessed Virgin. But long, long before 
that He had been the Son of God, so long ago that we cannot even 
imagine it, from all eternity. Before there were people on earth, 
before there were angels in heaven, Jesus Christ was the Son of 
God the Father. God Himself has told us this, otherwise we would 
not have known it. God has said so, and we must believe what God 
says. Jesus Christ is His only begotten Son. “I believe in Jesus, 
His only Son.” 

Our Lord.—God is the creator of all mankind. To whom do we 
all belong, therefore? God is our Lord. Later God gave all man- 
kind to His only begotten Son. God the Father said to Jesus 
Christ: “Thou are My Son. Ask of Me, and I will give Thee all 
the peoples of the earth” (Comp. Ps. ii, 7-8). Jesus Christ is, there- 
fore, Lord of all mankind (Comp. John xvii, 2). Now I shall say 
the article of the Creed about Jesus Christ, and you will repeat it 
after me: “I believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord.” The 
first and second articles of the Creed, said together, are: (Practise 
thoroughly. ) 

II. Application—Who is the older, you or your father? Your 
father, of course. However, we cannot say: God the Father is 
older than God the Son. God the Father and God the Son are from 
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all eternity. This is a mystery of God—something we cannot 
understand. Just remember the fact. 

You all know the saying: “Blessed be Jesus Christ.” You must 
pronounce these words and the name of Jesus Christ most reverently. 
If we do this, then we honor Jesus and He will reward us for it. 
We must love and honor God the Father especially because He 
created us, and so we must love and honor God the Son because He 
redeemed us, as we shall learn in a following lesson. 


Lesson XXIII 


THIRD ARTICLE OF THE CREED 


Recapitulation.— Dear children, Jesus Christ has said: “Whoso 
believes in God will go to heaven, but he who will not believe in God 
will go to hell.” Children, where do you wish to go after you leave 
this life? Then you must, above all things, believe in God. “For he 
that cometh to God must believe that he is” (Heb. 11, 6). What 
have you learned so far about belief in God? (The first two 


articles of the Creed to be repeated until every child knows them.) 

Object.—Jesus was in heaven the Son of God. I will tell you once 
more how Jesus here on earth became the Son of the Blessed Virgin. 
(a) Conceived by the Holy Ghost. 

I. Presentation.—(Repeat briefly the Annunciation of the Angel 
from Lesson XVIII.) 

II, Explanation.—Do you not think that the angels would have been 
only too happy to bring the sweet Infant Jesus down into the world? 
But angels could not do this. The Holy Ghost alone was able to 
do this. The Holy Ghost gave the Infant Jesus to Mary. From 
whom, therefore, did Mary receive the divine Child? If someone 
had asked Mary: “Dear Mother of God, by whom did you con- 
ceive the Christ Child?” She would have said: “I conceived Him 
by the Holy Ghost.” The angel had told her so. And so we say: 
“T believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, who was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost. 

(b) Born of the Virgin Mary. 

Preparation—Why do I say the Virgin Mary? (Produce a 
picture of Mary and her Mother, St. Ann.) How many women 
are there in this picture? This elderly woman is Mary’s mother, 
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St. Ann. St. Ann, as you see her here, is an elderly woman; Mary 
is a young girl, a Virgin, the Virgin Mary. 

I. Presentation—(The Birth of Jesus to be repeated from the 
sixteenth lesson.) 

II. Explanation—If any one should ask you: “What do you 
know about the Infant born in the stable at Bethlehem,” what would 
you say? You would say that He is Jesus Christ, the only Son 
of God, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary. I want you to remember these words, and will now let you 
repeat them after me. Children, what do you believe of God the 
Father Almighty, of Jesus Christ His only Son, of the Holy Ghost 
and of the Virgin Mary? (Let the children recite the first three 
articles of the Creed.) 

III. Application—I have told you about the Angelus. When 
does it ring? When it rings we say: “The Angel of the Lord 
announced unto Mary, and she conceived of the Holy Ghost.” Of 
whom did Mary conceive the Christ Child? How do you say this 
when reciting the Creed? (And in Jesus Christ, etc.) Then we 
say further, when praying the Angelus: “And Mary said, ‘Behold 
the Handmaid of the Lord, be it done unto me according to Thy 
word.’” Mary meant to say: “If God so desires it I will gladly 
become the Mother of the Infant Jesus.” Finally we say: “And 
the Word was made flesh, and dwelt amongst us.” This means 
that the Son of God became incarnate—became man. And He 
dwelt amongst us, where? During holy Mass Jesus Christ again 
descends from heaven upon the altar. What do you believe of 
Jesus Christ, of the Holy Ghost, and of the Blessed Virgin? 
(Second and third articles of the Creed.) 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Theology of the Sacraments: A Study in Positive Theology. By Very 
Rev. P. Pourrat, V.G., Rector of the Seminary of Lyons. (St. Louis and Fret 
burg: B. Herder.) 1910. 

The study of “positive” or historical theology is recommended to Catholic 
students by the Holy Father in his encyclical against Modernism. But we 
have so far fallen away in our studies from the methods of the great Bene- 
dictine and Jesuit theologians like Morin and Petau, that nowadays the same 
positive theology is to many a mystery, to some a source of dread. For 
the uninitiated or the fearful who are anxious to follow up the pontifical 
injunction, we can recommend no better introductory work than Father 
Pourrat’s “Theology of the Sacraments.” And this for several reasons. In 
the first place, the matter of which the volume treats is familiar to every 
priest—the definition of a Sacrament, the Sacramental Sign, Matter and 
Form, Sacramental Efficacy, the Sacramental Character, the Septenary 
Number, Divine Institution, the Intention of the Minister and of the Re- 
cipient. The mooted points in controversies about the Trinity, or Grace, may 
have become dimmed in the minds of priests engaged in the active work 
of the mission, but not such questions as these. 

Secondly, when a man has faced the problems which are brought up in con- 
sidering the growth of the Sacramental system during the ages, he will have 
a good idea of the general question of doctrinal development, which holds 
such an important place among the theological problems of the age. Finally, 
the treatment of the questions is so clear and the conclusions so thoroughly 
in harmony with orthodox positions that the work is both easy and safe 
reading. 





Blessed Mary of the Angels, Discalced Carmelite (1661-1717). A Biog- 
raphy. By Rev. George O'Neill, S.J. (New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: 
Benziger Bros.) 19009. 

The holy Carmelite nun, whose life is here depicted by Father O’Neill, 
flourished in Italy about two centuries ago. We are informed by the author 
that no life of her was available in English, an unsatisfactory one which 
formerly existed having passed out of print. For assistance in his own work 
he has had the good fortune of getting hold of an almost unique copy of 
a nearly contemporary life of the Blessed by Father Eliss, of St. Teresa, who 
had been personally acquainted with her, and who has embodied in his book 
practically the whole substance of the fragmentary autobiography written by 
her. Father O’Neill’s own story of the sainted nun is well and simply told. 
It is a difficult task, as he is well aware, to arouse interest in the lives of 
contemplative saints in these bustling times of ours, but it will not be his 
fault if the proper interest and admiration be not aroused for the holy nun 
whose life and virtues he depicts so well. 


De Ponte. Meditationes. Pars. V. (Freiburg and St. Louis: B. Herder.) 
1910. 

The Bibliotheca Ascetica Mystica, under the judicious and discerning edi- 
torship of Fr. Lehmkuhl, S.J., still continues to supply us with precious aids to 
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the spiritual life taken from the ample treasury of the Church. The most 
recent publication is the fifth part of De Ponte’s well-known Meditationes, 
The general plan and the excelling merits of these meditations have been 
noted in former reviews in this department of the Homietic Monraty. 
It only remains to state here that the present volume embraces in its scope 
the Resurrection and Glorification of the Lord, the sending of the Holy 
Ghost and His work in the Church. 


The Christian Consoled. The Christian Instructed. From the Italian of 
Quadrupani. (London: Catholic Truth Society.) 1910. 

These are reprints in handy form of translation which were first issued 
some years ago. They were originally written in Italian by Father Quadru- 
pani, the Barnabite, toward the close of the eighteenth century, and have 
been translated into various European tongues. A perusal of them amply 
justifies the foreword of the present editor: “The works are noted for the 
simplicity of their style, the sweet unction of their piety, and the spiritual 
prudence of their counsels—qualities not to be wondered at, for the author 
formed himself in the school of St. Francis de Sales, and it is his spirit, and 
often his thoughts, which animate them.” 


Alleluia. An Easter Booklet. By Rev. T. J. O’Mahony, D.D., D.C.L. 
(Dublin: Brown & Nolan.) t1g10. 

This scholarly and poetical professor of All Hallows has issued as his 
class souvenir for the Easter term a booklet on the history, meaning and uses 
of the Paschal cry of the Church: Alleluia. Dr. O’Mahoney has written 
on this theme before, and always with interest. This book supplies us with 
still more fresh and interesting information on the sacred term. 


Ireland and Her People: A Library of Irish Biography. Prepared and 
edited by Thos. W. H. Fitzgerald. (Chicago: The Fitzgerald Book Co.) 
IQI0. 

We have already noted with favor the first volume of this encyclopedic 
work on Irish biography. The present volume deserves equal praise for its 
fairness and clearness of statement, its succinct yet vivid treatment of charac- 
ters, and its lack of that spirit of partisanship which, on either side, is gen- 
erally present in words treating of Irish history. The one defect is that 
the author has not followed a strict alphabetical system for the whole 
cyclopedia. However, his looser system has the advantage that it will not 
require an extra volume for the names which might easily be forgotten in the 
regular series; and a good index will supply most of the advantages of the 
alphabetical method. 


Officium et Missa pro Defunctis. (Ratisbon, Rome, New York: Fr. Pustet 
& Co.) rgt0. 

A slender, well-bound volume, containing the office for the Dead, the 
Mass and Absolution, and the Exsequiarum Ordo, the sung parts following 
the Vatican edition, but with modern musical notation. Serviceable for choirs 
where the Gregorian notation cannot be read. 
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The Science of Ethics. By Rev. Michael Cronin, M.A., D.D. Vol. I. 
General Ethics. (New York: Benziger Bros.; Dublin: Gill & Son.) 19009. 


This first part of Dr. Cronin’s treatment of the questions of ethics is a 
portly volume of 660 pages. In twenty chapters he covers the ground usually 
treated in works of this kind—Human Acts, Good and Evil, the Criteria of 
Morality, Freedom, Duty, the Systems of Ethics, Habits, Virtues, Law, 
Rights, etc. But he does not treat them in the usual way. He sticks pretty 
closely to the established conclusions of Christian ethics, but he is not 
contented with a rehash in English of the meagerly developed theses of 
Latin authors. Rather, he has done for his chosen science in his own way 
the service which Father Maher rendered in psychology. He has given us a 
text-book which is at once a full presentation of the Catholic positions, a 
fair statement of the opposing views, including the most recent, and a calm, 
effective criticism of such views. We, therefore, gladly welcome this latest 
product of Irish Catholic scholarship, and commend it to our readers. 








NOTES 


We welcome with much interest and hopefulness the various signs of de- 
veloping unity and organization in Catholic social work. In the larger cities 
of the United States much has been already accomplished, in most instances 
by the broad-viewed and unobtrusive efforts of the leading spirits in the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society. They have been able to look over the whole field; 
their interests are as wide as the needs of the Catholic body; and they have 
been at work under the bishops coordinating Catholic efforts, pointing out 
unworked fields, and effecting mutually helpful alliances with non-Catholic 
organizations. But the need of a still broader basis of cooperation is felt, 
Catholic social congresses have in part supplied the want, but something 
more stable and continuous is required. This element, we hope, will be 
supplied through the present movement to make the Catholic University a 
center of influence in national social activity. The Department of Social 
Sciences at that institution can easily be made a great force for unified 
Catholic activity along various lines. In time we may expect as an outgrowth 
of the movement a serious periodical which will present the best Catholic 
thought on the principles and program of social reform. 

Meanwhile it is profitable to study the methods which have been found 
useful in older countries where the problems have been more urgent than 
in our more favored land. The work on Catholic Social Work in Germany, 
by Charles Plater, S.J., has already given a good stimulus to the movement, 
and we are promised companion volumes to his, including one on Catholic 
Social Work in Switzerland, by Mrs. Crawford, and another, on Catholic 
Social Work in Belgium, by Rev. R. P. Garrold, S.J. 

In England the Catholic Truth Society has just published a brochure on 
The Catholic Social Year Book for tgto. It is rather a prospectus than a 
directory, but it serves a good purpose by arousing interest in social ques- 
tions. Its statement of the Catholic attitude on these matters may be quoted 
in part: 

“The Social Question cannot be solved until the national conscience is 
awakened to the need of solving it. There is no simple panacea, no short 
cut, whether Socialism or anything else. There is need of wise legislation, 
but such legislation must have the force of public opinion behind it, or it 
will become a dead letter. There is need of local initiative in many direc- 
tions. There is need of well-organized charity, which no scheme of social 
well-being can afford to overlook. A great responsibility rests upon every 
one of us, and the Catholic should be quick to recognize it. If his religion 
has any meaning for him, he will seek to discover how, even at the cost of 
self-sacrificing effort, he may take his share in combating evils which are 
a disgrace to our civilization. * * * We see all about us efforts of vari- 
ous kinds to secure better conditions of life for our working classes—to 
protect them from insanitary housing and drunkenness, overwork and un- 
derpay, to provide for their old age, to bring within their reach some of the 
amenities of life. These classes have become self-conscious; they are 
keenly interested, and even absorbed, in questions of social reform. They turn 
to the Socialist because the Socialist promises to remove social evils which 
actually harrass them. * * * We need to supplement our criticism of 
the Socialist position by a vigorous effort to construct an alternative plat- 
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form of Christian social reform. To it we might attract many men of good 
will who are at present outside our own ranks. We have history behind 
us, and the bed-rock of revelation beneath our feet. Our cause is a splendid 
one, an attractive one; we need only to proclaim it in language which men 
can understand. * * * But the point to be noticed is this. The very 
same spirit of Christian compassion which is leading our workers to take 
part in strictly charitable activity should lead us all to take our part in the 
wider movement of Catholic social reform; for the love of our neighbor 
demands in this crisis-that we should make a concerted effort to secure social 
justice. Charity in the narrower sense of the word, priceless and indis- 
pensable though it be, is not sufficient for the healing of our social sores. We 
need social justice as well, and social justice will only come about as the 
result of a widely diffused social sense. To heal our generation we must 
know our generation. Social study will prevent indiscriminate almsgiving 
and temporary palliatives which only augment the disease they are intended 
to cure. What is more, with the growth of national and municipal organiza- 
tion for dealing with social problems, the need of well-informed Catholic 
workers to assist in working these organizations becomes greater every day. 
If we cannot provide them we shall be in great measure cut off from our 
own poor. Once we see the need among Catholics of an intelligent and 
widespread interest in social questions and of a united effort to bring Catholic 
influences to bear on modern social organization. Not all can take direct part 
in municipal social work; but all can promote indirectly and help to intensify 
the Catholic social consciousness.” 

Passing to a consideration of the actual attitude of Catholics on questions 
of social reform, the writer finds some grounds for regretful criticism. But 
“the ‘otherworldliness’ with which Catholics are still sometimes reproached 
is in reality the clue to the solution of many problems. But ‘otherworldli- 
ness’ does not mean apathy; and that the Catholics of this country are, in the 
main, apathetic in the matter of social reform is a statement which has been 
deliberately made by many of those who are in a position to know—both 
within and without the Church. If it be true, then our responsibility is 
serious indeed. It is bad enough that men who have no solution of their own 
to offer should selfishly refuse to cooperate in the efforts made by others. It 
is intolerable that those who claim the possession of a remedy should inertly 
refuse to apply it.” 

The Catholic Social Conference, held in Manchester last year, felt that the 
time was ripe for an organization which should endeavor to promote con- 
certed social study amongst English Catholics, somewhat after the manner of 
the German Volksverein and the French Action Populaire. The members, 
therefore, organized the Catholic Social Guild, the purposes of which can be 
seen from the following statement in its constitution: “The aim and object of 
the Society shall be: (a) To facilitate intercourse between Catholic students 
and workers. (b) To assist in working out the application of Catholic prin- 
ciples to our actual social conditions. (c) To create a wider interest among 
Catholics in social questions, and to secure their cooperation in promoting 
social reform on Catholic lines. (Party politics are entirely outside the scope 
of the Guild.) The society shall endeavor to secure its ends by promoting 
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systematic and concerted study, by the production and circulation of litera- 
ture dealing with social subjects, by supplying information, and by encourag- 
ing the training and provision of lecturers, and generally by cooperation with 
local effort.” 

Already the organization has done excellent work in stimulating interest 
and indicating fields of activity. We have room only to quote a brief list of 
low-priced work which the Guild suggests as helpful for those who wish to 
prepare for the work: 


1. Leo XIII. The Pope and the People. (Select Letters and Addresses on 
Social Questions. With Preface by C. S. Devas.) Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, 69 Southwark Bridge Road, London, S.E. Wrapper, 1s. net; 
cloth, 2s. 

2. Devas, C. S. Social Questions and the Duty of Catholics. Longmans, 
6d, net. 

3. Devas, C. S. The Key to the World’s Progress. Longmans. 6d. 

4. Crawford, V. M. Ideals of Charity. Sands & Co., 15 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London. Is. net. 

5. Plater, Rev. C. Catholic Social Work in Germany. Sands & Co., Is. net. 

6. Stang, Rt. Rev. W. (Bishop of Fall River.) Socialism and Christianity, 

Benziger Bros., New York. $1.00 net. 

7. Social Work for Catholic Layfolk. (Papers by Abbot Gasquet, Canon 
Barry and others.) C.T.S. 1s. 

8. Maude, W. C. The Religious Rights of the Catholic Poor. C.T.S. 6d. 

9. Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. St. Francis and You. C.T.S. Wrapper, 34.; 
cloth, 6d. net. 
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